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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THOUGHTS ON THE ATONEMENT. 


—_ 


Concluded from page 516. 


Vi. THE GREAT LESSON OF THE LOVE OF 
GOD IN CHRIST. 


It is surely not without an all wise and 
most gracious purpose that our Heavenly 
Father, in the gospel of His Son, has been 

Jeased to reveal His love in such a man- 
ner as that each returning penitent may, 
according to the measure of his faith and 
experience, see in the sufferings and death 
of Christ the expression of that which was 
justly due to himself for his own sin, and 
may feel that in so transcendent an act of 
unmerited grace the righteousness of God 
shines forth in unclouded majesty ; whilst 
mercy, in announcing his pardon, pro- 
claims that he is not his own, but bound 
by the most solemn of all obligations to 

glorify God who has bought him with so 
great a price. 


Vill. SIN AND HOLINESS. 


It is important to bear in mind, in rela- 
tion to this great subject, the constant 
teaching of Holy Scripture as regards sin 
and holiness. From the hour when the 
woice was heard, ‘‘ In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die” 
(Gen. ii. 17), death has been proclaimed 
asthe awful consequence of sin. It is a 
circumstance deeply significant that, under 
the law, all offcrings of atonement for sin 
were consummated by the death of the 
sacrifice. It pleased God in His infinite wis- 
dom thus to keep the essential sintulness of 
sin, and the consequences which it involv- 
td, continually before the eyes of those 

He was training for a yet more 
glorious revelation of Himself. No expla- 
nation worthy of God or in harmony with 
the explicit teaching of the New Te:ta- 
ment has ever been given of the sacrifices 
and ritual of the earlier dispensation, which 
has failed to recognize their typical signi- 
ficancy and their fulfillment in the.great 

ype, in whom they were at once in- 
lerpreted and ended. True it is that the 

"miter of the Epistle to the Hebrews af- 

firms, in accordance with the repeated tes- 

mony of tne ancient prophets (Ps 1. 13, 

14; Is. i,11, 12; Micah vi. 6, 7), that 

“it is not possible that the blood of bulls 

and of goats should take away sins ;’’ but 

Satement is made, not to make void 
the necessity of a propitiatory sacrifice, 
bat for the purpose of more clearly vindi- 

Gating the efficacy and sufficiency of that 

to which the sacrifices of the law 

y—€ven the ** blood of Christ, who 
through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself 
spot unto God.”’ 


I, THE SACRIFICE OF CHRIST THE EXHIBI- 











never be forgotten, that the sacrifice of 
Christ is represented to us in Holy Scrip- 
ture as the outcome of the love of God 
to man. 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent 
His Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” 
member that it was equally a revelation of 
His holiness. 


in the authoritative exposition given by the 
Holy Spirit, through the Apostle Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Romans. 
ring in solemn language to the wrath of 
God revealed from heaven against all un- 
godliness and unrighteousness of men, and 
proving that all, both Jews and Gentiles, 
were alike under sin, he points to “ the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus’’ as 
the manifestation of the grace of God, 
made for the very purpose of ‘ declaring 
His righteousness, that He might be just, 
and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus.’’ That ‘‘ Redemption ” is, in truth, 
the glorious revelation of infinite love, in 
harmony with all the other attributes of 
God. In Christ crucified, mercy and holi- 





TION BOTH OF THE HOLINESS AND THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 


We are often reminded, and it should 

























‘* Herein is love, not that we 


But it is no less important to re- 


This great truth is powerfully set forth 


After refer- 


ness, righteousness and love, are joined in 
an undivided union, declaring the one 
way of reconciliation to the world. Far 
indeed be it from us, as finite beings, to 
presume to measure the extent of the Re- 
deemer's sufferings, or to describe Him as 
enduring vindictive punishment in the hour 
of His bitterest agony. The atonement 
was for man’s sake, not for God's. The 
Father’s heart still yearned over the lost 
child. He loved the world even when it 
was at enmity against Himself. But in 
looking to man’s restoration it was essen- 
tial that the law violated by sin should be 
maintained inviolate, and that the offer of 
reconciliation should speak to man no less 
impressively on behalf of holiness than of 
love. 


X. THE ESSENTIAL HARMONY OF THE DI- 
VINE ATTRIBUTES. 


It ought ever to be recollected that the 
attributes of God are mentioned in Holy 
Scripture, singly and separately, not be- 
cause they are separate or in opposition to 
each other, but out of condescension to 
our finite capacities, which are incapable 
of grasping more than one idea at a time. 
Love, righteousness, mercy, holiness, are 
not really distinct; but rather apparently 
different aspects of the same one and undi- 
vided perfection. With the Lord our God 
mercy for ever abides in pure, unbroken 
harmony with holiness ; and infinite com- 
passion is co-eternal with unchangeable 
righteousness. ‘‘ The wrath of God,’’ of 


which we are so often impressively re- 
minded in Holy Scripture, is in this view 
the active manifestation of that holiness 
which is altogether removed from every 
earthly admixture of passion or vindictive- 
ness, and is thus entirely consistent with 
His \ove, ‘‘ who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,”’ and from whose presence 
all that is evil must be shut out for ever. 
Therefore was it necessary that Christ 
should suffer ; therefore is it declared that 
** the Lord laid upon Him the iniquity of 
us all,” that ‘* His own self bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree ;’’ therefore 
hath ‘* God set forth’’ His only begotten 
Son, a Lamb without blemish and without 
spot, ‘* to bea propitiation through faith in 
His blood ;’’ therefore is it declared that 
there is no salvation in any other, than by 
Him who was crucified for us; that man 
in receiving reconciliation may be made 
to feel that sin is indeed “exceeding sin- 
ful,’ and may accept forgiveness on the 
ground of that mercy which at the same 
time declares the unchangeable righteous- 
ness of God. 


XI, THE PROPITIATION OF CHRIST ESTAB- 


LISHES THE LAW. 
Such a teaching as this is the very oppo- 


site of Antinomianism. Rather is that 


teaching in its very ground and essence 
Antinomian, which sets up a theory of 
forgiveness for the trangression of vio- 
lated law without an atonement. ‘ No- 
thing we can do,”’ says William Penn, in 
relation to this subject, ‘‘ though by the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, being able 
to cancel old debts, or wipe out old scores 
(‘ Primitive Christianity Revived,’ pp. 
867, 808). But the grace of God, re. 
vealed in the death of Christ, as it is re- 
ceived in faith, humbles the sinner, and 
establishes the Law.’”’ A Bible without 
the Atonement, whatever else it might be, 
would not be the Bible of Christ and His 
apostles, 


XII. AND CONSECRATES HIM AS OUR HOLY 
EXAMPLE, 


For let it be understood that an accept- 
ance of the doctrine of Propitiation through 
the sufferings and death of the Lord Jcsus 
Christ, as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, 
involves the acceptance, with no less of 
reverential faith and love, of all that is ir- 
cluded in His character and work, as He 
is our holy example and the forerunner in 
the Christian race. He is the perfect, the 
representative man, to whose image and 
likeness we are called to be conformed ; 
the Captain of Salvation, both as He is 
our Propitiation and High Priest, and in 
that He has, in a life of unspotted purity 
and victorious righteousness, for ever 
marked out and consecrated for His fol- 
lowers the path in which He would have 


548 


them to tread. In receiving the Atone- 
ment we accept all this with thankfulness 
and joy. It is the sacrificial and mediato- 
rial work of the Lord Jesus Christ which 
gives so inestimable a value to His spot- 
less example, and to all the ministry of 
His love, as He walked amongst men in 
the lowly form of aservant. It is faith in 
Him as the propitiation for our sins, which 
hallows to the Christian believer the pre- 
cious gift of the Holy Spirit, *‘ the prom- 
ise of the Father,” so freely bestowed in 
virtue of His One Offering. 


XIII. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 


But I must draw these observations to 
a conclusion. The Atonement is often 
spoken of asamystery. I love to think 
of it as a REVELATION. I am deeply sen- 
sible of the utter inadequacy of all human 
language to present it in all its manifold 
aspects, and of the unsearchableness of 
the secret counsels of the infinite God. 
But I rejoice to dwell upon the thought 
that the things which He has been pleased 
to reveal, ‘‘ belong unto us and to our 
children ’? (Deut. xxix. 29), as a heritage 
forever. In the Lord Jesus Christ faith 
is permitted to behold the revealed ‘‘ im- 
age of the Invisible God’’ (Col. i. 15), 
‘* the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth’’ (John i. 
14). He is for us a perfect and All-suffi 
cient Saviour. Let us abide in Him con- 
tinually; let us open our hearts to the 
operations of His Spirit ; let us drink freely 
of the cup of His salvation, and walk in 
the light of His truth and love. So shall 
we be taught even here, more and more 
of the inestimable preciousness of that 
theme, which in a blessed eternity shall 
satisfy the soul with peace and praise. 
‘* As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.’’ 

J. B. BRAITHWAITE. 


oe 


SCIENCE UNDER AFFLICTION.—Mhegard, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Copenhagen, was regarded in Denmark 
as one of the strongest advocates of athe- 
ism. But in the introduction to a second 
edition of one of his works, he thus refers 
to his recent conversion to Christianity : 
‘¢ The experience of life, its sufferings and 
griefs, have shaken my soul, and have 
broken the foundations upon which I 
formerly thought I could build. Full of 
faith in the sufficiency of science, I thought 
to have found in it a sure refuge from all 
the contingencies of life. This illusion is 
vanished ; when the tempest came which 
plunged me in sorrow, the moorings, the 
cable of science, broke hke a thread. 
Then I seized upon that help which many 
before me have laid hold of. I sought 
and found peace iw God. Since then I 
have certainly not abandoned science, but 


I have assigned to it another place in my 
life.” 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


THE SPIRIT OF BARLY QUAKER- 
ISM. 


(Continued from page 534.) 


To this testimony let us add that of 
Bancroft in his eloquent chapter about 
Quakers, from which one hardly knows 
how to quote, and in support of it again, 
in reply to Macaulay’s charge of nonsense, 
these words of the great preacher Charles 
Spurgeon, ‘* His ‘ Life’ well repays the 
earnest student. It is a rich mine. Every 
page of it is precious as solid gold. Books 
nowadays are hammered out and you get 
but little metal in acres of leaf; but the 
Journal of George Fox contains ingots of 
gold, truths which require to be thought 
of month by month before you can get to 
the bottom of them.”’ 

In the hands of a philosopher such as 
Carlyle, a historian such as Bancroft, and 
a preacher such as Spurgeon, none of 
them prejudiced towards Quakerism, we 
who are Quakers may willingly rest the 
claims of George Fox and his Journal for 
honesty, courage, and intelligence, and 
profundity, against any contrary asper- 
sions. 

George Fox was ignorant and so were 
many of his most efficient co-workers. 
This not only needs noapology, but is some- 
thing we ought to value, as a practical il- 
lustration of the truth, that the religion of 
God is not created, or profoundly grasped 
by intellectual operations only or mainly. 
But that the Early Friends valued ignor- 
ance for itself or saw danger in learning 
is denied by their own testimony. 

Thoinas Ellwood says. ‘‘ I mentioned 
before that when I was a boy I had made 
good progress in (classical) learning, and 
lost it again when I became a man; nor 
was I rightly sensible of my loss therein 
until I came among the Quakers. But 
then I both saw my loss and lamented it, 
and applied myself with the utmost dili- 
gence at all leisure times to recover it ; so 
false I found that charge which in those 
times was cast as a reproach on the Qua- 
kers that they despised and decried all hu- 
man learning, because they denied it to 
be essentially necessary to a Gospel min- 
istry.’’ It cannot be that a Society whose 
standard work is Barclay’s Apology, con- 
spicuous for its profound research, its 
wealth of illustration, its stern logic, ga- 
thered in the universities, should deny 
that human learning has a high place, 
even in upbuilding the church. The mo- 
tive force of Early Quaker ministry, the 
promptings of the Spirit, could not be lim- 
ited to the educated, for that would make 
ministry human rather than divine. The 
message of the Master came as in the days 
of the apostles through the, mouths of 
learned and ignorant, rich and poor, 
young and old, man and woman. The 
converting effect of it was in the message 
itself and not in the messenger; but the 
Early Friends were too clear-sighted to 
confuse in this respect the natural with 
the revealed, and willingly gave to “ right 
reason ” and intellectual culture all that 
in subordination the most zealous of us in 
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the rgth century could reasonably claim, 

It is true they placed religion over all 
When the full chronicles of Quaker phi- 
lanthropy are written, it will be truly not 
a dishonorable record. The part of Qua. 
kers in history, in scientific and antiqua- 
rian research, in social and political ad. 
vancement, is one that will bear to be 
told, and I hope some day it will be told. 
Better still their grasp of ethical principles 
and their realization of them in Practice 
seems to spring from a root of truth, to 
be logical and practical. But the spirit of 
Early Quakerism would never have allow. 
ed men to become mere philanthropists 
or scholars or moralists. Above all they 
were to ‘mind the Light,’’ and if that 
told them to be fools in the world, to cease 
from all human activities, religion was 
greater than humanity, and would in the 
end, in God’s way, work out the best hu- 
manity and from its verdict there was no 
appeal. Intellectual grasp of principles, 
philanthropic effort, and correct morality, 
were not, in their minds, Quakerism, 
through its legitimate outgrowth. Quaker 
ism was a spiritual life, an accepted inspira. 
tion, and all these good things might be- 
come evil if they diverted the soul from 
its sources of divine strength. 

This enchainment of Early Friends to 
obedience to the Divine Law gave them 
courage, and therefore absolute freedom 
when they kept within its limitations, “I 
am above your fires and fear them not,” 
said George Fox when Smithfield was sug. 
gested. But it was not freedom from fear 
of outside persecutors only that their 
confidence begat, it was also freedom from 
all fearfulness of each other. They made 
a standard on matters of principle which 
all were to come up to. In so far as their 
Light was genuine in each case it would 
lead all alike in fundamental belief, but 
also just in so far as it was genuine it 
would develop the gifts of each with his 
right position. George Fox almost scort- 
fully rejected the advice of some of his 
weaker brethren that he should cut off his 
long curls, saying that as he had not pat 
them there, they were to him no source 
pride. Their spirits were free, their leader 
commanded them to mind the Light with- 
in, and they went forth on their travels at: 
swerable to no human authority. As soo 
as a minister was measurably convinced, 
he began to preach. There was no 
imposed, no articles to sign; Very 
likely there was diversity in some points 
of doctrine in the youthful zeal of the 
preachers. For Geo. Fox began to 
at twenty-three, and before ten years If 
elapsed sixty ministers, not a few in 
teens, were carrying the Truth to almost 
every steeple-house and street corner ® 
England. : 

These men had.come from other bodies 
of their own volition, They believ 
strongly the doctrines they testified 0, 
and the courage and freedom that 
hostile mob, priest and magistrate, 
not subject itself to any ponent 
ment which the divine sanction did . 
cover. Absolute freedom in worship, 
ministry, eternal disavowal of human 
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or human authority in spiritual matters 
were the essence of the spirit of early 
Quakerism. Crystallization began early. 
The sons of the martyrs had not the mar- 
tyrs’ courage, because they had not the 
martvrs’ faith, and the early evidences of 
the imposition of traditional formulas on 
young people stirred the honest soul of 
Margaret Fox, who was much beloved and 
trusted by Friends in the last years of the 
17th century, to protest, in a_ general 
* Epistle to Friends :’’ 

‘Let us al) take heed of touching any- 
thing like the ceremonies of the Jews, for 
that was displeasing unto Christ. He testi- 
fied against their outside practices, and 
told them of their long robes and broad 
phylacteries ; and when they found fault 
with him for eating and drinking with 
publicans and sinners, He told them that 
publicans and sinners should enter into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. So that 
we may see how ill he liked their out- 
ward show. Let us keep to the leading of 
the Eternal Spirit that God has given us 
to be our teacher, and let that put on or 
off as is serviceable to every one’s state. 
Let us take heed of limiting one another 
in such practices, for we are under the 
Gospel leading and guiding and teaching. 
Legal ceremonies are far from Gospel free- 
dom. Let us beware of being guilty or of 
having a hand in ordering or continuing 
that which is contrary to Gospel freedom. 
It is a dangerous thing to lead young 
Friends much into the observation of out- 
ward things, which may easily be done. 
For they can soon get into an outward 
garb so as to be all alike outwardly, but 
this will not make them true Christians ; 
it is the Spirit that gives life. I would be 
loath to have a hand in such things. May 
the Lord preserve us, that we do no burt 
to God’s work, but let him work whose 
work it is,’’ 

While the early Friends taught Gospel 
freedom, there was no license. The genius 
of George Fox for organization is very 
plainly perceptible in the scheme of church 
government which he framed and to which 
most of his friends were willingly subject. 
It was so elastic a scheme in its inception 
that but few felt their liberties circum- 
scribed, and these drifted off and were 
soon lost to history. With all the indi- 
vidual liberty, to follow their Master, 
every thing, even according to the testi- 
mony of enemies, was done decently and 
in order. 

All the doctrines of Quakerism were in 
outline conceived and published by the 
founder. But the flowing pen of William 
Penn and the stringent and brilliant logic 
of Robert Barclay were better calculated 
to appeal to the world. The Apology of 
: clay, which Sir James Mackintosh calls 

4 masterpiece of ingenious reasoning 

and a model of argumentative composi- 
lion,” became the recognized theological 

d after it was published. This 
Was, however, thirty years after George 
an began to preach and write. It was 
ag its name implies, an Apology, 

nse of Quakerism. Subjects which 
were not current topics of controversy 
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were not exhaustively dealt with. The 
existence of God and of a future state, the 
authenticity of the Bible, the Divinity, 
miracles and atonement of Christ, are all 
assumed. On these points in those days 
there were no doubters. They were the 
universally accepted bases of argument and 
are woven through the Friends’ books of 
the time, as now-a-days a writer on pro- 
tection, pro or con, would assume the ex- 
istence of a government which needed a 
revenue, A 

The organization of a church based on 
the principle which was always in Fox’s 
mouth, and which every Quaker theologian 
made the bottcm stone of his structure, 
the necessity of constant obedience to the 
Christ within, could not fail to make every 
provision for perfect Gospel freedom and 
for the perfect expansion of the work of 
every man. I doubt not he intended to 
make the discipline, for it was a slow de- 
velopment, and not a sudden creation, 
binding on his successors, only in so far 
as it furthered the eternal principles with 
which it was correlated, and so far as it 
was adaptable to varying circumstances of 
other ages and countries. 

But Fox died in 1690, persecution 
ceased about the same time. The hero- 
ism of Friends had conquered for them an 
abiding place. Growth in numbers ceased. 
Constant development in methods, the 
rule of the first generation, became un- 
necessary. To hold up‘the standard which 
their fathers had established, a most worthy 
endeavor, became very soon the governing 
principle. Fearless aggression changed to 
a magnificent defense. The spirit of 17th 
century Quakerism was not the spirit of 
18th century Quakerism, I think the 
honest historian must record. ‘The the- 
ology was the same, but the life that 
forced itself into every nook and corner of 
Yorkshire dale and London street, among 
Cambridge students and Cornish miners, 
manifested itself more and more exclu- 
sively internally as the years went by. 

(To be concluded.) 


—— -o- eee 


WILLIAM PENN’s Maxim.—A little be- 
fore his death, John Bright, on reading 
one of his sermons, wrote to G. D. Board. 
man, D.D., of Philadelphia, and, after 
expressing his pleasure at the breadth and 
kindly spirit of the discourse, he added : 
‘¢ There is a passage in a little book called 
‘ Penn’s Maxims’ which I once quoted in 
the House of Commons, in a debate on 
Ireland and the Irish Church, which, if 
you have not met with it, will, | doubt 
not, interest you: ‘The humble, merciful, 
just and devout souls are everywhere of 
one religion, and when death has taken off 
the mask they will know one another, 
though the diverse liveries they wear here 
make them strangers.’ What you have 
spoken will tend to make the devout souls 
know one another even here.” 


———-- ome 


But no cross that bears any marks of 
being of our own manufacture will in any 
way benefit the soul. 

—John Barclay. 








For Friends’ Review. 


OUR BIBLE SCHOOL. 


While the indulgent Editor of Friends’ 
Review is granting large space for the 
many interesting accounts of foreign mis- 
sions, let us not overlook the home-ficld,nor 
omit to bring to notice the labors of those 
who tarry by the stuff, and may be per- 
mitted to divide the spoil with the many 
who go abroad to find material upon 
which to exercise their talents. The 
Friends’ Meeting-house in our city (of 
about 40 ooo inhabitants) is pleasantly 
and centrally situated upon a large plot 
of ground, with ample accommodations 
for horse-sheds in the rear. The house 
is built of brick, and was erected 1n 1826 
on the site formerly occupied by a less 
commodious wooden building. It is an 
exceedingly plain but very respectable 
structure, capable of seating 500 persons, 
and has neither steeple nor bell-tower, 
and yet all our meetings are duly held and 
at the hour appointed. For in this city 
clocks and watches abound, and it would 
be inexcusable to be ignorant of time. 
The large and airy meeting-room is divid- 
ed by movable wooden shutters, and as a 
rule the men and women Friends sit 
apart. The house is adapted to the con- 
venience of our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings. It is now and then used for 
the celebration of marriages and the hold- 
ing of funerals, and on these occasions is 
nearly or quite filled. Until within a few 
years the galleries running round three 
sides were comparatively useless as the 
B.ble school was held on the first floor, 
but through the kindly efforts of a few 
dear Friends who have passed on to their 
reward, these galleries have been re-ar- 
ranged for the better accommodation of 
teachers and scholars, and it is now a 
light, cheerful and attractive place, and 
yet there is neither stained glass nor or- 
gan nor seatings for a choir nor even any 
supply of hymn-bcoks on the simple cen- 
tral desk—neither our teachers nor schol- 
ars desire these accessories, and one 
reason the children have given for prefer- 
ring to come here is that ‘‘there is no 
singing,’ of which they have probably a 
surfeit elsewhere. They study here the 
Bible only. 

This school was established by Hannah 
C. Backhouse in 1832, and has survived 
many changes among our membership, 
having been cherished and fostered by 
the meeting at large. We do not claim 
perfection for it, but we believe that 
much good has been done through its in- 
fluence. The attendance varies from 160 
to 75, averaging about 120. The super- 
intendent and teachers have grown to 
manhood and womanhood in the school 
and manifest a deep interest in its welfare. 
But few of the children are members of 
the Society of Friends, but are from 
families of various denominations and so- 
cial positions. The rich and the poor 
meet together remembering that the Lord 
is the maker of us all. No undesirable 
stimulus is resorted to in order to sustain 
the attendance. We have no fairs, no 
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exhibitions, no theatrical entertainments, 
neither grab-bags nor lotteries of any 
kind, and yet these children come year 
after year—whole families come, the par- 
ents and older children bringing the 
younger ones as they arrive upon the 
scene of actiun and attain a reasonable 
maturity. The perseverance of the little 
people through summer's heat and winter’s 
storm and cold is proof enough of their 
attachment to their teachers and to the 
school. It isa pretty sight 2s we watch 
them gathering, rosy and fresh, sprinkled 
with snow flakes or sheltering themselves 
and one another beneath their little um- 
brellas, all well protected by comfortable 
clothing. If any need help to this end 
their wants are supplied. 

The teachers are remarkably constant 
in their attendance, which is an import- 
ant element in their success, and as a 
consequence the children are punctual to 
the nour—3 P. M., being sure of a wel- 
come as they enter and take their places 
in the various classes. As the superin- 
tendent takes his place at the desk the 
school comes to order at the touch of his 
bell, and a season of utter silence ensues. 
Then he takes up the Good Book and 
reads alternately with the scholars a Psalm 
or selected chapter. Then the classes 
separate and study the lesson with their 
respective teachers, and afterwards reas- 
semble. The superintendent generally 
addresses them in a few words, and after 
a time of quiet, and occasionally the re- 
peating all together of the ‘‘ Lord’s 
Prayer,’’ the school separates. 

One notable instance of the results of 
faithful work done in this school may be 
given, and we know of other striking 
cases. Some forty or more years ago, 
one of our young Friends, a scholar, was 
married to a pronounced Unitarian. She 
continued to attend our school, and now 
and then her husband came. Time passed 
on, and he came regularly, then came to 
meeting with his dear wife, became a 
member with Friends, was appointed an 
elder, and now sits at the head of our 
meeting, and still they both attend the 
school, bringing two nice grandchildren 
with them, while through this long inter- 
val, the wife and mother, also an elder, 
has been a faithful teacher. One more 
instance may suffice. Over thirty years 
ago a scholar grew up to become a teach- 
er. She married out of the Society, but 
her husband became interested and at- 
tends our meeting steadily, being helpful 
in many ways, while the two daughters, 
now grown to womanhood, are invalu- 
able teachers, and their mother still re- 
tains the charge of a large and very in- 
teresting class of young girls. Is not this 
sufficient evidence of the value of the 
Bible school, and yet ‘‘the half has not 
been told?” NEw ENGLAND. 


———-_—~ 0 — 


WoE unto him who judges and forgets 
What hidden evils his own heart besets, 
—/j. G. Whittier. 





AN EMPRESS FOR PEACE. 


In a late address in Berlin, Minister 
Phelps thus spoke of the Empress Au- 
gusta’s patient pursuit of duty: 

‘<I think the last public function of the 
Empress Augusta was the reception she 
gave me on Saturday afternoon before the 
new year. I saw at a glance that the task 
was beyond her strength, and that she had 
assumed it because it was a sovereign’s duty. 
And as a sovereign she discharged it, 
waiving nothing in imperial state or in 
womanly courtesy because she was ill and 
the reception was private. During the 
interview her mind triumphed over mat- 
ter, and my impression grew every mo- 
ment stronger that it was a woman of the 
widest intelligence and sympathy with 
whom I spoke. One thing especially 
struck me, that every topic seemed to lead 
her unconsciously to the same subject— 
a love for peace, which appeared to 
strangely occupy and fill her mind. Did 
the Empress speak of America’s material 
growth, after dwelling on its details she 
would say: ‘With such resources as that 
you will never need to go to war.’ Did 
she speak of its moral enterprises and as- 
pirations, she would say: ‘When they live 
with such lofty aims they must surely love 
peace.’ She spoke of France and the 
Exhibition, and said: ‘I was so interested 
in it becaise I believe that there is 
nothing like an international exhibition 
to foster peace.’ And this word she used 
so frequently that I suspected the Empress 
may have detected a gleam of merriment 
in my face, when suddenly, with a half- 
pettish tone that was very winning, she 
exclaimed, ‘Ah, I see ‘you think I talk a 
great deal of peace, but I feel it all. 
Think what I know of war.’ And then 
she murmured something so low tnat I 
could only catch the words ‘father and 
son.’ She dismissed me with an earnest 
injunction that I would make it my task 
to promote the friendship between her 
country and ours, saying, ‘And you will 
not forget that I have the peace of the 
world at heart.’ ” 








AT DINNER on the r2th of February, 
the appeal sent out the day before by 
Agent Cramsie, from Devil’s Lake Agency, 
N. Dakota, asking relief for his starving 
Indians, was read to our students, and 
after brief discussion, on motion of Den- 
nison Wheelock, Oneida, seconded by 
Frank Everett, Wichita, it was unani- 
mously voted to contribute $550 of their 
savings; and Capt. Pratt telegraphed 
Agent Cramsie, at once, to draw on him 
at sight forthatsum. Ourstudents earned 
and saved this money through the outing 
system of the school. Their earnings last 
year amounted to more than $12,000. 
Carlisle students are much sought for as 
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a little in conversation, it brings the rod. 
— Thomas Scattergood. 








helps by Pennsylvania farmers.— Zhe Red 


WHEN I am off my guard, and slip but 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THe Damascus MANUSCRIPT.—The fol. 
lowing extract from the London Affy. 
naum; of February 1st, 1890, will be 
of interest to many of our readers, If jg 
taken from an account of the treasures of 
the Arabic Library of Damascus: 


‘* But the great prize of the Library, go 
far as one can judge from the inadequate 
description given of it, isa Greek manu. 
script of the Old and New Testament, 
comprising the Epistle of Barnabas and a 
portion of the Shepherd of Hermas, Ag 
the discovery of it is highly interesting, [ 
give an exact translation of the passage 
referring to it: 

** «One of the most important of the 
so-called uncial manuscripts which contain 
the whole of the New Testament complete 
is as follows : 


*©«The manuscript is written on well- 
prepared parchment, and is 12% inches 
wide, and 1334 inches tall. It consists of 
380% leaves, of which 200 contain the 
Old ‘Testament (in the Septuagint version) 
incomplete ; but 180, the whole of the 
New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and a large portion of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. The manuscript is-divided into 
four columns, and in each column there are 
fifty lines. This manuscript may be re- 
garded as similar to the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and, consequently, is worthy of a search- 
ing inquiry and investigation. The dis- 
covery of this gem is due to us.’”’ 

The ‘‘us’’ of ithe last sentence isa 
Greek judge in Cyprus, M Chri. Papa 
dopulos. A card just received by Dr. 
Schaff from Professor Gebhardt, of Ber 
lin, says that the accounts at hand with 
regard to the above discovery, had set 
German critics into a state of great excite- 
ment. The name of the now famous Bry- 
ennios has been connected with the ‘‘find” 
above described, though it is not clear in 
what way. . 

Whether we are to expect to find a 
manuscript of the same ‘‘ recension’? as 
the Sinaiticus or not, cannot now be said. 
There is room for conjecture, but none for 
positive statement. Still the facts, that each 
one of these contains, nevertheless, an ag- 
gregate of eight lines more than the page of 
the Sinaiticus ; and that it has thirty-four 
more leaves ; all point to ,radical differ- 
ences in the manuscript, to the great Im 
portance of the find, and to the results that 
may be expected to be derived therefrom. 
It is to be hoped that the manuscript will 
prove to be of a family different from the 
Sinaiticus, and to contain new material to 
supplement the older.—/ndependent. 


PRESBYTERIAN REVISION. —The /adepem- 
dent quotes Dr. Henry Van Dyke, who fa 
vored a new creed : 

“« Because it will be more Scriptural. 
We want something that has the tone and 
accent of the New Testament ; something 
less like a law-paper and more like a creed, 
which can be read in the churches with- 
out chilling the spirit of devotion; some 
thing that will uplift and warm the heart 
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«We want a creed that will lay a mas- 
sive emphasis upon the love of God for the 
hole world, the atonement of Christ for 
all mankind, and the free, sincere offer of 
the Gospel to every creature. 

« But suppose we cannot get this; sup- 

this Presbytery and the Church at 
jarge, under the alleged influences of this 
Presbytery (which perhaps we exaggerate), 
declines to make this change and refuses 
either to leave reprobation out of the Con- 
fession or to move in the direction of a 
new statement of doctrine? What will 
happen then? Who can tell? One thing 
iscertain. This debate will not leave the 
Church where it found her. She is either 
going forward or backward. If we cannot 
admit that reprobation is non essential to 
our system we must declare practically 
that it is essential, and abide by the con- 
sequences. I know not what course others 
may pursue, but for myself there is only 
one course. I intend to keep right on ig- 
noring that doctrine, and if necessary de- 
nying it, by teaching that there are no in- 
fants in Hell, and noself-imposed limits 
upon God’s desire to save men. I intend 
to teach that His love is universal, and that 
Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, 
and that whosoever will may come unto 
Him and take of the water of life freely. 
Is that Calvinism? Ido not know. I do 
notcare. It is Christianity.”’ 


AMERICAN Piste Society.—The stated 
meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held at the Bible House on Thursday, 
March 6th, 1890, William H. Crosby, 
Esq., Vice President, in the chair. 

The religious exercises were conducted 
by Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, 

James H. Taft, of New York, Augustus 
Taber, Esq., of New York, and Annis 
Merrill, E-q., of California, were elected 
Vice Presidents of the Society. 

Among the communications from for- 
eign lands were letters from Dr. W. W. 
Eddy, of Beirut, writing in behalf of the 
Syrian Mission; from Baron P. Nicolay, 
of St. Petersburg, concerning the wide 
field still open betore the Russian Bible 
Society; from Dr. J. Milton Greene, of 
Mexico, concerning the valuable assist- 
ance afforded to Mr. Pratt in his work of 
translation by the Mexican missionaries ; 
from Rev. John Carrington, announcing 
his arrival in Bangkok on the 17th of Jan- 
lary; from missionary fields in Sweden, 
Austria, and India, and from the Bible 
Society of France, with reports of Bible 
distribution and requests for further aid ; 
from Mr. Penzotti, reporting the sale of 
more than 11,000 volumes of Scriptures 
on the west coast of South America in 
1889; and from other Agents of the So- 
Cety, with their annual reports and their 
estimates for the coming year. 

Grants of books were made to the value 
of about $3,472. Funds were also granted 
to the amount of $69,408.21, including 
‘ppropriations to the Presbyterian Board 

oreign Missions, for Bible work in the 
lata Mission ; to the American Board 
Its Austria Mission ; to the Missionary 
yof the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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for its Sweden Mission; to the Bible So- 
ciety of France; to the Russian Bible So- 
ciety, and to the Society’s Agencies in 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Levant. 

The issues from the Bible House during 
the month of February were 109,179 vol- 
umes ; issues since April 1st, 1889, 922,- 
493 volumes. 


EDUCATIONAL Mission Work.—I have 
been at the great ‘‘ National Congress ”’ 
of educated, high-caste, English speaking 
natives—Hindoos and Parsees, mostly — 
held at Bombay. It was a wonderful sight 
to see some 6000 or 7o0oo men gathered 
together, and discussing political ques- 
tions with perfect decorum, Yet even 
here the difference in the mental calibre 
and the high moral tone and intellectual 
freedom of the Christians among the Con- 
gress leaders, as compared with the fire- 
worshippers and pagans was most striking. 
In private, and often in public, I associa- 
ted with these intelligent native Chris- 
tians, and was struck with the fact that 
every one (I believe without an exception) 
was the product of the mission high school, 
and not of bazaar or mission chapel 
preaching. Of course I shall not be un- 
derstood as saying that head knowledge 
changes men’s hearts, but the spiritual in- 
fluence of Christian educationalists in the 
schools and colleges of this land, brought 
to bear on the opening minds of the youth, 
has produced a higher order of native 
Christians than has been produced by any 
other agency. I have seen hundreds of 
Brahmirs listening breathlessly to the 
able expositions of Christianity by these 
Christian university men, who would have 
passed a street preacher by with their 
noses in the air. The other means though 
are equally right and equally blessed of 
God to the conversion of men’s souls, but 
tothe lower classes almost exclusively. 
This kind of work wins souls all the world 
over and needs no defense, because no 
one attacks it. I only defend the educa- 
tional means because one or two gentle- 
men in England are making a point of at- 
tacking it, and I want Americans aud 
Englishmen to know that both systems 
are right. Both are owned of God, and 
he is a traitor to the cause of Christ who 
tries to overset either, and a foolish man 
who exalts one at the expense of the other. 
There are evangelists who fail in their 
work, and there are colleges that miss 
their mark. Let all such be exposed, but 
don’t let us foment a hurtful controversy 
by running a tilt agalnst a system that, on 
the whole, has done unspeakable good to 
India.—-F. Sessions, in Christian Worker. 





~~ 





A MAN cannot be a right Christian with- 
out being a good moralist ; but yet a man 
may be a moralist without being an ac- 
cepted Christian in the sight of God. 

—/Joseph Pike. 


_~0———————— 


Warr and hope, O my disconsolate 





soul, upon thy Deliverer, who never fails 


thee in the needful time ! 
— Thomas Scattergood. 
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AID TO EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 





The Annual Report of the Trustees of 


the {Peabody Educational Fund contains 
as usual much that is intéresting, encoura- 
ging and worthy of reflection. 


In the twenty-two years since the Board 


received its trust, says its chairman, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, it has “ distributed 
more than eighteen hundred thousand 
dollars from its income, among twelve 
Southern States. 
decided to discontinue the Trust at the 
time allowed by its Founder, only eight 
years remain before the distribution of the 
principal.” 


Should it be 


The results are well known. As Mr. 
Winthrop says: ‘* Never before has there 


been witnessed so pervading an interést 


throughout our whole land, in every va- 


riety of education—common school, in- 
dustrial and collegiate— as during the last 


few years. Yet a dense cloud of 
illiteracy still overshadows parts of our 
land. Well has Dr. Haygood exclaimed, 

‘Tt is time to awake! There is reason 
to be alarmed when the Tenth Census re- 
ports in twelve Southern States 332,723 
white voters and 886,905 Negro voters as 
unable to write. The illiteracy brought 
to view by the Census of 1880 is simply 
appailing.’’ 

Mr. Winthrop believes that National 
aid is the only adequate remedy for the 
evil, and suggests that in the setting aside 
of sections of townships for public schools 
this aid has long been given. 


Of the Alabama ‘‘ Hampton,’’ started 
aud conducted by Hampton graduates, 
Dr. Curry says: 

‘* President Washington, of Tuskegee, 
has developed remarkable administrative 
power, and his school and himself have 
the warm support and confidence of the 
community where located. 

‘*Since the war, the twelve Southern 
States, excluding Missouri and Maryland, 
have expended on their free public schools, 
for the benefit of both races, one hundred 
and twenty-two million dollars.’’ 

Dr. Curry adds: 

*¢ When the history of the Peabody Ed. 
ucational Fund shall come to be written, 
not the least useful or memorable chapter 
will be that which discloses what the 
Founder and Trustees and General Agents 
have accomplished in building up a sound 
public opinion and moulding a legislation 
favorable to the education of the Negroes. 
Of their capacity to receive education and 
be improved by it, it is impossible now 
for any but an incurable Bourbon to be 
skeptical. ... An enlightened citizen of 
New England, who has given years to the 
careful study of the educational status of 
the South, in suggesting an additional gift 
of several millions to the Fund as greatly 
desirable, says: ‘ No two millions of dol- 
lars ever did so much for education.’ ’’ 

It was well said, and who will be the 
coming ‘‘ Peabody ’’ to continue while it 
is needed, aid so helpful, so safe, so stimu- 
luating to self-help ?—Southern Workman. 
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New York INpIANS.—A very unfavor- 
able impression concerning these tribes 
was made, a year or more since, bya pub- 
lished report of their condition by Judge 
Draper, N. Y. State Superintendent of 
Schools. At the Lake Mohonk Confer- 
ence, last autumn, the correctness of Sup’t 
Draper’s account was disputed by Dr. 
Hubbell, of the Buffalo Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Board. Recently John Habberton, 
of the Vew York Herald staff, has made 
a tour of inspection, the results of which 
are much more favorable than those of 
Judge Draper’s partial account. The Tus- 
caroras, especially, J. Habberton describes 
as having reached a very creditable stage 
of civilization. They do not wish for di- 
vision of their lands in severalty, until, as 
their Head Chief says, ** they are entirely 
fit for it. We need to know more in a 
good many ways,’’ he adds, “before a!l 
of our people will be fit to take care of 
themselves as citizens.’’ 

The Senecas, the largest cf the Six Na- 
tions, have suffered long, and are now 
much beclouded, by the uncertain tenure 
of their lands. John Habberton writes of 
them : 


‘* Through a number of transfers of In- 
dian, national, State and interstate inter- 
ests, the lands occupied by the Senecas 
seem long ago to have passed, to the ex- 
tent of pre-emption rights, into the own- 
ership of a great corporation—the Ogden 
Land Company. Without the extinction 
or satisfaction of this claim the Senecas 
cannot becertain that any improvements 
they make will not eventually be lost, even 
should the land be divided in severalty.” 


Hardly any Indian tribes appear to be 
entitled to more active sympathy than 
these Six Nations, who are still living on 
reservations, surrounded by white people 
having all the advantages of citizenship, yet 
without sharing them. To assist them in 
obtaining permanent security from unjust 
claims affecting their lacds, and to pro- 
mote their education and Christianization, 
are ends worthy of much effort. 


——-— _ ~m 





EDUCATION IN THE SouTH.—On an- 
other page we give some extracts from the 
annual Report of the Trustees of the Pea- 
body Fund. The Chairman of the Board, 
Robert C. Winthrop, ‘* believes that Na- 
tional aid is the only adequate remedy for 
the evil’ of the vast amount of illiteracy 
remaining in the Southern States. Such 
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testimony is of very great importance at 
the present time. No persons are more 
likely to understand the pending question 
of National Aid than the members of the 
Peabody Board of Trustees. One of 
them, Dr. Curry, says: ‘‘ Since the war, 
the twelve Southern States, excluding Miz» 
souri and Maryland, have expended on 
their free public schools, for the benefit cf 
both races, one hundred and twenty-two 
millions of dollars.’’ 

For the benefit of doth races. This 
answers the objection brought against the 
Blair bill, that there is no security against 
funds appropriated by Congress being used 
exclusively for the white race. If that 
bill does not contain sufficient guarantees 
for the equal advantage of both races, it 
should be amended so as to have that 
effect. But we do not see how any one 
who approves the public school system, 
which has done so much for the citizen- 
ship of the Northern States, can fail to 
think well of a liberal appropriation to 
bring up those States which suffered 
through the long night of slavery to as 
nearly as possible the same level with the 
more favored communities of the North. 
Education never promotes mendicancy ; 
it never will do so, anywhere. 


oo 





LivinGsTONE COLLEGE, at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, affords an admirable example of 
the self-help possible to colored Ameri. 
cans. As it is stated in a recent circular; 


‘Its growth since 1882 has been con- 
stant. The work was begun at Salisbury 
in 1882 with three teachers and three stu- 
dents; but during the year 1888, there 
were 15 teachers and 211 students. In 
1880 the school was on rented premises, 
and in one room of a Minister’s parson- 
age. The school has now a site of fifty 
broad acres, and four large college build- 
ings, three of which are brick structures. 
The whole property is now estimated at 
$100 ooo and the work still grows. 

Carpentry, Cabinet-making, Printing, 
Shoe-making, Dress making and Cooking 
are among the industries taught in con- 
nection with the intellectual work. 

The bricks used in the erection of these 
buildings were made on the grounds. A 
million bricks have been made in the 
brick-yard of Livingstone College. 

The normal and classical graduates from 
this institution are at work among their 
people in the South, and some are filling 
places of usefulness in the North. 

The colored people appropriate to this 
work only their hard earnings—from four 
to six thousand dollars annually. The 
people have been disposed ‘to help them- 
selves, and have been very successful in so 
doing up to the present.’’ 


J. C. Price, President of Livingstone 


College, is a colored man of recognizg 
superior ability and force of character, » 
well as culture. The growth of this ing, 
tution and the demand for its opportugj. 
ties have led to an appeal for aid, especial. 
ly in the formation of scholarships. Sixty 
dollars will meet the expenses of a young 
man or woman for one year; paying 
board, washing, tuition, room rent, &¢, 
President Price says, ‘* We could useg 
hundred scholarships to great advantage 
every year.”’ 


——_— — «ee ——__ 


OwneERSHIP OF AFrica.—Looked upon 
as a moral question (which, in dissent from 
the Bishop of Peterborough, we believe such 
a question may be) there is something not 
admirable in the attitude either of Eng. 
land or of Portugal in regard to Masho 
naland and Makalololand in Southeastern 
Africa. The truth in this matter is thus 
well expressed by the editor of the Herald 
of Peace: 


‘* We affirm the following propositions; 


1. That neither Great Britain nor Por 
tugal had any natural right to the dis. 
puted territories. 


2. That the disposal of property, with. 
out consideration of the just claims of the 
rightful owner, is morally inadmissible. 


3. That the presence of either mission- 
ary, or merchant, does not constitute an 
‘undoubted claim’ to the annexation of 
the country where they may happen to be, 


4. That neither Power had any rights 
in Nyassa land, beyond those of mere 
trading enterprise. 


5. That when we come to controversy 
for the ownership, or the occupation of 
lands over which acts of sovereignty are 
not habitually exercised either by on¢ 
Power or the other, we find ourselves i 
the very class of cases for which Arbitra- 
tion was designed, and to which it 1s ap 
propriate. 

6. That a mere settlement by menace, 
or other application of force, cannot be 
either satisfactory or final. 


It is our hope, therefore, that even now, 
for the good name of our country and t 
interests of humanity and morality, the ul- 
timatum sent to Portugal will be consider- 
ed only as a temporary expedient and will 
be followed by an‘amicable discussion am 
adjustment of all points in dispute be 
tween the two nations, and this in sucha 
manner as shall admit the claims and do 
justice to the rights, of the natives, the 
original owners ot the soil.”’ 


———_ oo — -——— 


Conrrisutions to the Dean Bodley 
Scholarship in Pundita Ramabai’s School 
may be sent to Dr. £. H. Palmer, 783 
Sixth Avenue,New York, or to Bertha Lews 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
Fourth month 13, 18go, 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN, 


Luke vii, 11—18, 


Lassow 1. 


Oo nee ee a 

The healing of the Centurion’s servant 
at Capernaum followed closely upon the 
Sermon on the Mount of our last lesson. 
From Capernaum Jesus went forth again 
into Galilee, and we find Him now, prob- 
ably at the close of a day’s journey on 
foot, entering Nain, a small village near 
the borders of Samaria, about 25 miles 
southwest of Capernaum and seven from 
Nazareth. 

11. And it came to pass the day after. 
R V. ‘*Soon afterwards.’’ Both readings 
have good authority. It was then at any 
rate very soon after the healing of the 
Centurion’s servant that Jesus came to Nain. 
And many of his disciples went with 
him. UDisciples is used as a general term 
to describe those who were attracted by 
the teachings of the Lord. It is by no 
means confined to ‘‘the twelve.’’ See 
John iv. 1; vi. 66; xix. 38. 

12. Vow when he came nigh to the gate 
of the city. Nain was built on the north- 
ern slope of the rugged and barren ridge 
of Little Hermon. ‘* Nearly all towns and 
villages were surrounded by walls.’’ ‘* One 
entrance alone could it have had,—that 
which opens on the rough hillside in its 
downward slope to the plain.’’—Staniey. 
Behold there was a dead man carried out. 
Thomson in ‘‘ The Land and Book,’’ des- 
cribing Nain, says: “It is in striking ac- 
cord with the one Biblical incident in the 
history of Nain that about the only remains 
of antiquity are tombs. These are cut in 
the rock and are situated on the hillside 
to the east of the village.’ Zhe only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow. 
“The condition of widows in the East, 
especially childless ones, was so sad and 
dependent as to give added poignancy to 
this widow’s sorrow.’’—Peloubet. Note 
that of the three cases in which Christ 
raised the dead, one was an only son, one an 
only daughter (Luke viii. 42), and one an 
only brother. And much people of the 
tly was with her. See John xi. 19. The 
sadness of the circumstances had brought 

together more mourners than usual. ‘‘ The 
bitterness of the mourning for an only son 
passed into a proverb.’’—TZrench. 

See Jer. vi. 26; Zech. xii. 10; Amos 

Vili. 10, 

13. He had compassion on her. This 
tender word is used eight separate times 
in the New Testament always to express 
the feeling either of Christ or God toward 
men. Weep not. He who knew Himself 
the bitterness of tears (Heb. v. 7) is ever 
eager by the tears of His chil- 

» see Mark v. 39, and John xi. 33. 

Andwhen He says, « oad not,’’ pro- 

ceeds at once to do something to remove 

Sora of grief. See also Rev. vii. 17. 
G 4 And he came and touched the bier. 

Open coffin.”’ The body would be 

ested in the ordinary clothes, or more 
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probably wrapped in a long piece of cloth. 
See Luke xxiv. 12 and John xi. 44. ‘* The 
bier on which it was borne was in the case 
of the poorer classes, a simple board sup- 
ported on two poles.’’-—Addott. And they 
that bare him stood still, Christ’s touch 
was for the purpose of arresting them. 
And he said, young man, J say unto thee, 
Arise. See Rom. iv. 17; Eph. v.. 14. 
‘« The interruption of the connection be- 
tween the soul and the body in death, as 
in sleep. is only relative; and as man’s 
voice suffices to re-establish this connec- 
tion in any one who is wrapt in slumber, 
so the word of the Lord has power to 
restore this interrupted connection even 
in the dead.’’—Godet. See Luke viii. 54; 
John xi. 43; Acts ix. 40. Note that 
Christ, the fountain of life, speaks in His 
own name and on His own authority here 
as elsewhere. 

15. And he that was dead sat up and 
began to speak. Showing immediate and 
full restoration. And he delivered him to 
his mother. *‘ It has been beautifully sug- 
gested that the Lord Jesus who had now 
no earthly home was yet solicitous about 
the home of this widow woman, In giving 
her back her son He gave her also home 
and all that made home happy. It has 
also been suggested that ‘ gave him to his 
mother’ implies a spiritual giving that 
made her jy true and abiding. Such a 
miracle would have a deeper reason than 
the temporary restoration of the widowed 
mother.’’— Riddle. 

16. And there came a fear on all. In 
this and similar places, not terror, but a 
sense of solemnity and awe is meant, such 
as would be felt in the presence of a mes- 
senger of God possessing such mighty 
powers. And they glorified God. We 
glorify God when we acknowledge as His 
sending the blessings we enjoy. TZhat a 
great prophet is risenup among us. Twice 
only in the Old Testament history were 
the dead raised, both times by great pro- 
phets, Elijah and Elisha. That God hath 
visited his people. Thus Christ brought 
God near to men, revealing His heart of 
compassion and love, and making known 
His mighty power exerted in their behalf. 
Augustine compares the three miracles, 
the raising of Jairus’ daughter (just dead), 
of the widow’s son (dead and carried out 
to be buried), and Lazarus (four days 
, buried), to three classes of sinners. One, 
the little maid, is scarcely dead, and it 
typifies the sinner who, by consenting to 
secret sin, is only just dead; a second, 
like the widow’s son, is completely dead, 
and is no longer of service to religion or 
the church, but is put away, if not form- 
ally, at least really; whilst a third, like 
Lazarus, is not only dead, but loathsome, 
and polluting all around by the savor of 
his ill deeds. He is as one buried four 
days, and by an inveterate continuance in 
sin has become corrupt and noisome, while 
evil custom lies as a stone upon the grave, 
and its old sinful habits, like grave-clothes, 
wrap around the body. So that no form 
of spirituai death is such that it can resist 
the quickening power of the word of the 
Lord.” —Sadler. We may add that all 
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these forms of spiritual death are alike 
death. The little maid needed the word 
of the Lord Jesus for her awakening just 
as much as did Lazarus. 

17. And this rumor of him went forth 
throughout all Judea. Mentioned to show 
how it spread to John in his distant dun- 
geon at Macheerus. 

18. And the disciples of John showed 
him all these things. This resulted in the 
message from John to ask Jesus whether 
He were indeed the Messiah. Jesus sent 
back for answer the report of the miracles 
which He was doing, which absolutely 
fulfilled the prophecies concerning the 
Messiah. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. In this case the Lord did not wait 
for the widow to ask for: His help. She 
was absorbed in her grief—she probably 
did not know anything of Christ, and be- 
sides would have supposed that her grief 
was beyond the reach even of His help 
had she known Him. But her need and 
her sorrow were as prayers to Him, and 
He heard and answered. 

2. Learn also that even if thy need be 
greater than or different from that of any 
other human being, it is not beyond the 
help of the Lord. 

3- Christ has come to comfort all that 
mourn. Howsoever great thy sorrow may 
be, it is His intention to bring joy and 
comfort out of it to thee. 

4. Christ is the Lord of life. He ex- 
plained this more fully when He raised 
Lazarus, and announced Himself as the 
resurrection and the life, and that ‘‘ physé- 
cal death is to be overlooked and disre- 
garded, in comparison with that which is 
really and only death.’’ —A/ford., 

5. This miracle is a type of the way in 
which the Lord speaks the word of power 
to the dead soul and raises it to life in 
Himself. 


- -_—_——. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 





It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast. 
We feel them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more, 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down ; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But oh, ‘tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore ; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More home. like seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 

To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare ; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore ; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 

—Selected, Joun W, CHADWICK, 
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XAVIER.* ness could not be without result, and al- 

—— though he incurred the dislike of those 
who preferred to be let alone, the children 
and the poor loved him, and gradually the 
influence of his kindly life, rich in deeds of 
mercy, so won the hearts of those to whom 
he preached, and amongst whom he had 
chosen to live, that Goa became an altered 
place. Then he went 600 miles away, to 
the poor benighted creatures who were en- 
gaged in the pearl fishery, ignorant, yet 
desiring instruction. He lived as they did 
on rice and water, taught them simple arts 
by which their hard life might be improv- 
ed, and became their true friend. He 
afterwards spoke to them of God and of 
Christ, taught them to read a little, and to 
build small places of worship, and having 
ministered to their wants, bodily and spirit- 
ual, for fifteen months, he returned to Goa 
for more help. 

Of his incessant labors on behalf of suf- 
fering humanity, it is difficult to convey 
an adequate impression, his life was like 
a continual fire; ‘‘spending and being 
spent ’’ was the key note to his existence. 
At a time when traveling was no light 
thing, he visited Malacca, Japan, and Cey- 
lon, walking barefoot from place to place 
in Japan, with all that belonged to him 
on his back, To him the words of the 
great Apostle might well apply: ‘In 
much patience, in afflictions, in necessi- 
ties, in distresses, in tumults, 
in watchings, in fastings, . . . by 
long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned, . . . by 
honor and dishonor, by evil report, by 
good report ; as unknown, and 
yet well known ; as dying, and behold we 






































any hearts hard enough to resist God's 
Spirit, if it shall please Him to soften and 
to change them? Can they successfylj 
oppose that gentle, yet commanding inf, 
ence which can make even dry bones liye? 
Shall He, who has provided for subjecting 
the whole world to His cross, exempt thig 
corner of the earth, that it shall receive no 
benefit from His atonement? Verily, no; 
and if these islands abounded in spices 
and gold, Christians would have courage 
enough to go thither; no danger would 
deter them then; they are now cowardly 
because there are only souls to gain, Oh, 
while I can do anything to prove the con- 
trary, it never shall be said that charity ig 
less daring than avarice, or that the love 
of Christ is not as constraining as the love 
of gold.” To carry the cross into China, 
at that time an unheard-of thing, now be. 
came Xavier’s burning desire. Again and 
again his earnest attempts to get there 
failed ; at last, after wearisome disappoint. 
ments, he engaged a ship with a small 
crew, at exorbitant expense, to land him 
ac a desolate part of the Chinese coast, and 
leave him there! This plan was also 
thwarted, and before he could accomplish 
his desired purpose, an attack of fever 
prostrated him. At first he went to the 
hospital ship, intending to die as he had 
lived, amongst the poorest, but yearning 
after more uninterrupted communion with 
God in his last moments, he entreated to 
be placed on shore. A sailor, witha 
sailor’s heart, made him a tent, and there, 
exposed to the howling winds of Decem- 
ber, he lay, almost uncared for and un 
tended, forsaken even by those to whom 
he had so devotedly ministered. Of him, 









































**I am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I 
live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me, and 
the lite which I now live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave Himself for me.” Gal. ii. 20. 


In the noble catalogue of those who in 
spirit resembled the Apostle Paul, though, 
as we believe, of a mistaken creed, and, 
when compared with Luther, walking to 
the end of his days in a twilight gloom, 
we may fairly be allowed to assign a place 
to Francis Xavier. 

In faithfulness to the light he possessed, 
in indomitable courage, in ardent zeal, in 
thorough self-surrender and martyr-spirit, 
he surpasses many who are responsible for 
the privileges of a purer faith and a far 
brighter day. 

The TURNING POINT in his life was 
sharply defined, and he became by it turned 
indeed into another man. Born in the 
castle of Xavier, in Navarre, cradled in 
luxury, endowed with a liberal education 
obtained at the University of Paris, taking 
his degree of Master of Arts at twenty, in 
1526 (at the same age and about twenty 
years later than the date of Luther’s dis- 
tinctions at Erfurth), gav and attractive, 
full of life and spirit, the young man 
seemed destined to become a favorite in 
fashionable circles, and also to take a 
prominent place with the literati of the 
day. 

But there came to the same college 
where Xavier was appointed to teach phi- 
losophy, a man far older than himself, 
lame, deformed, uncouth in manners and 
person, the very opposite to all that he 


naturally admired, and yet this very con- 
trariety seemed by its mysterious fascina- 
tion to attract rather than tepel him. 
Xavier tried to laugh at the stranger’s 
seriousness, and to urge upon him some 
scheme of amusement, but he was answer- 
ed by an earnest tone which penetrated 
the depths of his being, ‘‘ What shall it 
profita man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul? What shall 
a man give in eachange jor his soul ?”’ 
Again and again the same scene recurred, 
again and again the solemn question was 
reiterated, ‘‘ What shall it profit ?”’ 

Xavier was under the spell of Ignatius 
Loyola; would that a disciple so faithful 
had had a better instructed leader ! 

But the change has come ; the pleasure- 
seeking man, the famous student, now 
sought for pleasure and learning of a dif- 
ferent kind. His pleasure was henceforth 
to be in self-abandonment, his learning to 
consist in every kind of toil and labor by 
which he could alleviate sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and win souls for his Master. He first 
willingly submitted to a long training in 
hovels and hospitals, that he might be able 
to minister to the sick; and then tearing 
himself from all he loved most on earth, 
he sailed to Goa in India, determined by 
the help of God to rouse his countrymen 
there to a better life. His intense earnest- 





*Taken from ‘* Turning Points inthe Lives of Eminent 


— by M. E, Beck, Hodder & Stoughton, Lon- 
on, 








live ; as chastened, and not killed ; as sor- 


rowful, yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things.’’ That he 
had, notwithstanding the errors of his 
creed—errors, after all, for which he was 
more to be pitied than blamed—a truly 
apostolic spirit, we gather frém his noble 
reply to some of his friends who endea- 
vored to dissuade him from visiting the 
cannibal islands of Del Moro. ‘ You tell 
me they will certainly kill me: well, I 
trust if they do, it will be gain for me to 
die. But whatever torments or death they 
may prepare for me, | am ready to suffer 
a thousand times as much for the salvation 
of one soul. I remember the words of 
Jesus Christ: ‘ Whosoever shall lose his 
life for My sake, shall find it.’ I believe 
them, and am content on these terms to 
hazard my life for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. I leave it to Him who 
has put it into my heart to preach His 
gospel to preserve me from them or not, 
as He will: the only thing I fear is, not 
to dare enough for Him who has endured 
so much for me.’’ 

He was told that to preach the gospel 
to cannibals was hopeless. ‘‘ Whatever 
they are,” was his reply, ‘‘ are they not 
God's creatures? Did not Christ die for 
them? Who, then, shall dare to limit the 
power of our God, who 1s almighty, or of 
the love of our Redeemer, who is all-mer- 
ciful? Are therein the world, think you, 








the lines written in memory of Henry 


Martyn, whose field of labor in after days 
was in the same Indian clime, might well 
be applied : 


“No friend stood beside thee to soothe thy 
last moments, 
To soften thy pangs or to close thy dim 
eye, 
No hand in that hour cared to smooth thy 
sick pillow, 
‘Thy couch was the earth, and thy curtain 
the sky.” 


What could be grander, amidst the 
utter desolation of all his outward sut- 
roundings, than his last words: ‘ In te, 
Domine, speravi, non confundar in eter- 
num !'’ (In Thee, O Lord, | have trusted, 
1 shall never be confounded.) 


Roman Catholic though he was, he was 
a member of a higher church, the church 
universal; the man was better than his 
creed. Fired with the love ot Christ, he 
counted all things else but dross, and i 
spite of an erroneous faith, he manif 
so much of the spirit of his Master, that 
we may well believe, in the kingdom 
heaven, his place will be near that Mew. 
side, and that the glad ‘* Well done!” 
salute his ear. From the day of the = 
turning-point in his life till his latest breat , 
the noble words of Paul were the true e 
pressions of Xavier's course: “* For me 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. 
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«More tranquil than the stillness of the night, | two severe cases, both in houses in sight | by its proprietors to be useful for the 


































More peaceful than the silence of that hour; | from the residence of the writer. The | ‘‘cureof inebriety and the opium habit,” is 
More blest aoe ee lies same physician attended both. He after- | shown by analysis to contain 75 fer cent. 
enea . 


wards stated to me that although the same 
disease existed in both cases, they assumed 
very different forms, and through unlike 
treatment adapted to each particular case, 
they both recovered. Had he reversed the 
treatment, both would probably have prov- 
ed fatal. What a great mistake is then made, 
by those who buy advertised medicines, 
receive them through the mail, and swal- 
low them without knowing their contents 
or fitness for their peculiar cases. Is it 
not strange that the publishers of respect- 
able newspapers, and even of religious 
journals, will admit the extravagant ad- 
vertisements of such nostrums, and thus 


of alcohol, and also a quarter of @ grain 
of morphine to the ounce. 

Hoofland’s German Tonic contains 
more than 29 per cent. of alcohol ; this 
is stronger than the strongest wine. Park- 
er’s Tonic has 41.6 per cent. of alcohol 
(whisky has about 50 per cent.): yet it is 
advertised as ‘‘a purely vegetable extract ; 
stimulus to the body without intoxicating ; 
inebriates struggling to reform will find 
its tonic and sustaining influence a great 
help to their efforts.’’ Schenck’s Seaweed 
Tonic, asserted to be ‘entirely harmless 
and free from the injurious properties of 
corn and rye whisky,”’ contains 19.5 per 


For what is there on earth that I desire, 
Of all that it can give or take from me, 
Or whom in Heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but Thee ?” 


> 








For Friends’ Review. 
ADVERTISED MEDICINES. 


Every person who exarsines the periodi- 
cal and other publications of the day, 
must have observed the continued in- 
crease in the business of advertised medi- 
cines, Some of them occupy very costly 


spaces throughout the year, in papers 
which charge a dollar a line. There is 
no question that millions of dollars are 
thus expended annually. Who pays for 
this enormous outlay? ‘The answer is, 
those who buy the medicines. They not 
only pay for them, but for the vast profits 
which go into the pockets of the venders. 
The question again occurs, what per 
centage of profits do the venders receive ? 


Nominally, it is large ; but really it is. 


doubtless immense. Some years ago, 
analyses were made in one of our wesiern 
colleges of a large number of the more 
common advertised medicines, and it was 
found that their advertised prices were 
generally from twenty to thirty times 
greater than the cost of the materials of 
which they were made. Those who 
purchase them are thus enormously taxed 
for everything they buy in this line. 
The magnitude of the imposition on 
the unsuspecting people who purchase, 
appears still greater when it is borne in 
mind that in taking these medicines they 
do not know what they are swallowing. 
They trust themselves into the hands of 
strangers. Many of those nostrums con- 
tain poison—one of the worst poisons 
that ever affected the human race—alcohol. 
The venders will deny its presence. Some 
years ago at a large temperance meeting 
in the neighborhood of the writer’s home, 
a medicine was largely offered and claim- 
td to be just the tonic for temperance 
people. It was analyzed a short time af- 
terwards and found to contain eight per 
cent. of alcohol! It is this ingredient 
which gives many of them their high re- 
pitation. The unsuspecting recipient is 
languid from disease, and ‘takes a dose. 
The stimulus of the alcohol is immediately 
Ielt, and he exclaims, «* Why, how much 
om this does me ! It’s the best medicine 
eas I shall stick to it and I 
will cure me.’’ Many a poor fel- 
low has been thus introduced into drink- 
Ing habits, and made a drunkard. A 
neighbor of the writer, an elder in the 
y of Friends, once admitted that he 
‘ame very near being drawn into drunken 
oe * medicine which he took. 
i these quack medicines contained 
20 alcohol, the danger of using them at 
om, and without the advice of a 
t physician,should be well under- 
This danger may be illustrated by 





become the agents for introducing these 
unfit and dangerous claimants into the 
families of thousands of innocent and un- 
suspecting persons, and in this way injure 
or destroy them. 





The business of advertised medicines 


has enormously increased. Newspapers, 
magazines, almanacs, religious journals, 
pamphlets, handbills, are repeatedly dis- 
seminating their claims, and more recent- 
ly the aid of exciting and skilfully drawn 
and engraved pictures are resorted to, to 
catch the eye and draw the attention, and 


Friends’ houses are thronged with these 


advertisements. 


There is no difficulty in obtaining a 
multitude of certificates testifying of the 
great good these remedies are claimed to 
have done. Nothing is easier. Not one 
person in twenty who becomes sick, fails 
to become well again by the natural 
process. Whatever quack medicine he 
happened to be using at the time of his 
recovery, if it did not put him back, has 
the credit. He likes to see his name in 
print, and he is willing that the vender, 
in writing his certificate for him, shall put 
it quite as strong as the facts will bear. 
He has got well in spite of the medicine. 
Certificates may thus be had by the thou- 
sand. 

We have only to look over our daily, 
weekly and monthly journals, to see what 
an enormous evil this business has become. 
It is robbing poor people, who ‘* cannot 
afford ’’ to employ physicians, of millions 
of hard earned money. It is destroying 
health more than it cures. It has become 
the means of drawing many into an ap- 
petite for alcohol. No one who prizes 
good health, and who esteems it a duty to 
preserve without injury the physical body 
which Providence has given him, should 
use medicnes at random, or those the 
composition of which he knows nothing 
of, or without the advice of a competent 
physician. An OLD MEMBER. 

New York. 


[Corroboration of the above remarks is 
fully given in a report lately presented to 
the American Association for the Cure of 
Inebriates, on ‘‘ Nostrums and Proprie- 
tary Medicines,” etc. ‘The following are 
a few striking examples of advertised 
medicines for domestic use : 


Buckland’s Scotch Oats Essence, said 









cent. of alcohol ; as much as most of the 
stronger wines. 


Boker’s Stomach Bitters, 
42.6 per cent. of alcohol; Drake’s Plan- 
tation Bitters, 33.2 per cent.; Warner’s 
Sate Tonic Bitters, 35.7; Richardson’s 
Sherry Wine Bitters, 47.5 (much stronger 
than any sherry wine); Hostetter’s Stom- 
ach Bitters, 443; and Flint’s Quaker 
Bitters, 21.4 per cent. of alcohol: such 
are selected from a list of nearly fifty 
advertised preparations for indiscrimate 
family use.—Zaitor of Friends’ Review.] 








A ROYAL INQUIRER. 





In Bishop Wm. Taylor’s last report to 
the Missionary Committee, he describes 
an interesting scene that occurred at the 
Malange Mission, as Bertha Shields, one 
of his missicnaries, was catechizing the 
Sabbath-school: ‘‘The old king, who 
lived nineteer miles distant from Malange, 
was present, and manifested great interest 
in the proceedings, and interjected a 
question, of course, in his own language, 
which was: ‘Why didnot the first man 
and his wife go right to God, and confess 
their sins, and get forgiveness?’ Bertha 
answered him, of course, in his own 
language, to this effect: ‘They were not 
guilty simply of a private offence against 
their Father, but a crime against the gov- 
ernment of the great King of all worlds. 
The penalty involved was death and 
eternal banishment to a dreadful place 
prepared for the devil and all his follow- 
ers, called ‘Inferno.’ God had to break 
his own word, dishonor his government, 
and destroy the legal safe-guards he had 
established to protect. the rights of his 
_true and loyal subjects, or execute the 
penalty of law on that guilty man and his 
wife. Moreover, the ‘devil-nature had 
struck clear through that man and his 
wife. They had become so full of lies 
and deceit that they had no desire to re- 
pent, so that all the Judge could right- 
eously do was to pass sentence on them 
and turn them over to the executioners of 
justice.’ The heathen king leaned over 
and listenec with great attention, and his 
countenance was like that of a man await- 
ing his sentence to be hung. Bertha went 
on and pictured the guilty pair standing 
at the bar of justice, each holding the sas- 
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wood cup of death in hand, awaiting the 
order to drink it and die. ‘ The then Son 
of God was very sorry for the man and 
his woman, and talked with His Father 
about them, and madea covenant with 
His Father to redeem them. He would 
at a day agreed on unite Himself witha 
son descended from the guilty woman, 
and drink their cup of death, and provide 
for them His cup of salvation, and would 
protect God’s truth, righteousness and 
government, and provide deliverance, 
purity and everlasting happiness for the 
guilty man and his wife, and for all their 
family—ihe whole race of mankind.’ As 
Bertha went on to describe how Jesus did, 
according to his covenant, come into the 
world and teach all people the right way 
for them to walk in, and did die for man 
the most awful of all deaths—‘ even the 
death of the cross’—and did arise from 
the dead, and is now our law-giver ir. 
God's Court, and our doctor to heal and 
purify us, and invites all to come to Him, 
and He will give them rest,’ the old 
chief seemed to take it all in through 
open eyes, ears and mouth till he could 
no longer restrain his feelings, and broke 
out and cried and laughed immoderately, 
and yelled at the top of his voice, and 
clapped his hands for joy. He had never 
heard the ‘good news’ before. I, mean- 
time, quietly wept and prayed, and then 
thanked God. I remember how Bertha 
and our other dear missionary children 
used to ramble with me over the hills of 
Loanda. I was the only big playmate 


they had, and they used to wait anxiously 


for the shades of evening in which to 
have a stroll with their big brother; and 
now tosee my tall, modest Bertha, with 
perfect ease breaking the bread of life to 
the heathen fathers, I have no remem- 
brance of ever before quietly weeping so 
much in one day as I did that day.’ ” 


——-—--_ ome -- = 


On THE MomeEn't.—The memoir of Ed. 
mund Driggs, Esq., which appeared some 
weeks ago, leads the writer, once his pas- 
tor, to say that he was a man of great ex- 
ecutive force, and of immense physical 
strength and courage. 

We will give a startling incident to illus- 
trate his strength, courage, presence of 
mind, and promptness. He was one day 
standing on the deck of a Hudson River 
steamboat. Not far from him on a settee 
sat a young married couple. Suddenly 
Mr. Drjggs sprang toward them, seized 
the settee, throwing the frightened couple 
almost to the deck in his haste, and hurled 
it overboard. He had seen a gentleman 
fall overboard, and threw this for his 
rescue. The current bore it toward the 
drowning man fast drifting astern. He 
clurig to it and was saved. Mr. Driggs 
was the lion of the occasion, and none 
admired him more than the young couple 
who at first thought themselves attacked 
by a maniac, and were thankful that he 
had not pitched them overboard. This 
was characteristic of the man, quick to 
see, prompt to decide, strong, and fear- 
less in execution.— Christian Advocate. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


Tue African traveler, Mr. Thomson, 
has repeatedly asserted that ‘‘ For every 
African influenced for good by Christianty 
a thousand are driven into deeper degrada- 
tion by the gintrade.” In one of a series 
of articles which appeared in Good Words 
last year, he tells us that on his way to 
the Niger in a trading steamer he occupied 
himself with ‘‘ noting how many bales or 
packages of useful articles the merchants 
of civilized Europe supply to the unhappy 
negro as compared with more baneful 
articles of trade. At each port of call the 
eye becomes bewildered in watching the 
discharge of thousands of cases of gin, 
hundreds of demijohns of rum, box upon 
box of guns, untold kegs of gunpowder, 
myriads of clay pipes, while it seems as if 
only by accident a stray bale of cloth went 
over the side.’? Again in the Contempor- 
ary for December he writes : 

‘* Four hundred years of contact with 
Europeans have only succeeded along the 
greater part of the coast, in raising a taste 
for gin, rum, gunpowder, and guns. The 
extent of the intercourse between a village 
and the European merchant is only too 
often gauged by the size of its pyramid of 
gin bottles. It isa painful fact to admit, 
but there is no shirking the naked reality, 
that in West Africa our influence for evil 
enormously counterbalances any little good 
we have produced by our contact with the 
African,”’ 


WacEs in some parts of West Africa are 
now so often paid in spirits that a writer 
in the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
states that ‘* it is sometimes difficult to get 
a cargo unloaded at West Coast ports un- 
less the laborers have their pay in gin, and 
there are honorable merchants who have 
been compelled by their consciences to re 
tire altogether from trade in the country, 
because they could not succeed and at the 
same time keep rigorously clear of that 
which is becoming a current coin amongst 
the people.” Even boys and girls get 
their wages in this poison. Well may one 
of their native pastors say, ‘‘ If this trade 
goes on it is only a matter of a few years 
for myself and my people.’’—/Friend of 
Missions. 


THE PRESS NOTICES of the late Hon. Mr. 
Biggar’s death, Parnell’s chief lieutenant 
in Parliament,say: ‘‘ Both he and Parnell 
are total abstainers.’’ So is John Burns, 
the great English labor leader ; so is T. V. 
Powderly ; so is Stanley, the explorer ; so 
is Neal Dow; is Thomas Edison— 
indeed, so are most of the men who “ get 
on the world.’’— Union Stgnai. 


A CHARACTERISTIC INCIDENT told of 
Horace Greeley: He was presiding at a 
dinner given *by the press, in 1868, at 


Delmonico’s in honor of Chas.Dickens,and ; 
‘*while Dickens partook freely of the wines, | 


Greeley did not turn his glasses down, 
but thrust them out of his way, with a 
single exception, and in that placed a 
beautiful red rose that had been furnished 
for his boutonniere, and during the dinner 


lifted his glass to his nose as often as others 
raised glasses to their mouths, and ther. 
grance of the rose was all the stimulant 
he needed.’’— Union Signal. 


Lousiana is the latest Southern State to 
be attacked by the Prohibitionists, and po 
State stands in greater need of temperance 
work. Official figures which were cited 
at a meeting of Prohibitionists in New Or. 
leans the other day make a most disgrace. 
ful showing. At the date of the last ng. 
tional census Louisiana had 939 946 in 
habitants, which her moderate growth 
since 1880 has probably increased to a 
million now, while the much more rapid 
growth of Texas has brought her 1,591,. 
749 of 1880 up to two millions now, Yet 
the last report of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau shows that in Louisiana 5659 per. 
sons hold United States licenses for the 
liquor traffic, against only 3292 in Texas; 
in other words, with half the population 
of Texas, Louisiana has 70 per cent. more 
liquor-dealers. This is only one of many 
illustrations of the demoralizing effects of 
the lottery system which Louisiana fosters, 
and which, of course, extends its ramifi- 


‘cations into the liquor business.—Wation, 


A Victim oF Tosacco.—Judge Kelley, 
of Pennsylvania, familiarly known in Con- 
gress as the ‘* Father of the House,” be 
cause of his long continuous service in that 
body, died January 8, 1890. He had 
been suffering for five years from an irti- 
tation on the inside of the right lower jaw, 
caused by an incessant use of tobacco, In 
Paris, after consultation with the most 
skilful surgeons, he underwent the severe 
operation of removing the inflamed parts. 
The treatment was successful, and in two 
or three months the parts operated upon 
entirely healed up. For two years there 
being no recurrence of the trouble, it was 
supposed that the threatened disease had 
been eradicated. Last spring the irrita 
tion showed signs of reappearance, 
since that time the health of the venerable 
statesman has been steadily failing. A 
cancer rapidly developed. The origin of 
the disease in the use of tobacco has often 
been admitted by the judge. Upon one 
occasion, in conversing with a young 
friend, referring to this subject, he § 
that for twenty years he had never retin 
without a piece of tobacco in his mouth.— 
Exchange. 


THEIR HONEST OPINIONS, 


Alfred lay on the straw by the stable ; 
To walk or to stand he was quite unab c. 
Old Dobbin stepped around for a visit; 
But he only said, “ Tobacco, isit? , 
Well, be a goose if you must !” 
And he walked away in disgust. 


Then out at him rushed a cross old gant, 
And hotly hissed, ‘‘ What a hateful slander: 
Did /ever cut such a foolish figure, , 
Or think such a thing would make me bigg® 
It was all for his peacock pride! 
And he scornfully waddled aside. 


Then round and round him the peacock 
strutted, . 
Fearing his name would thus be a 
‘Do you think,” cried he, “that 
done it, 
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Just because I was told to shun it ? 


ly a boy or a mule 
Would ever have been such a fool !’ 


But the mule brayed back, “ You vain old 
screecher, 
In what am I like to such a creature ? 
I'll have my way, whatever I'm doing, 
But it’s sof my way to be smoking and chew- 
ing ! 
No, it's not my way, but it’s his ; 
Just see what a pig he is !” 


Then out came the hog in consternation, 
For fear they would ruin his reputation. 
He dined on swill; with mud he was pasted ; 
But tobacco he couldn’t and wouldn't have 
tasted, 
« For I know it would never agree 
With good, clean dirt,” said he, 


And so the beasts all gathered about him, 
To jeer and to sneer, to chide and to flout 
him; 
Neighing, braying, squealing and hissing, 
Till at last they saw that the boy was miss- 
ing. 
For he silently crept away, 
And hid himself in the hay. 
—Eudora S. Bumstead, in Union Signal. 





SCHOOL. 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
—The Student for Twelfth mo. contains 
some excellent remarks quoted from Head 
Master Sewall, of Thayer Academy. 

The following sentences we give in 
italics, as stating well the error of those 
who are endeavoring to introduce courses 
of pedagogics into the colleges of Penn- 
sylvania : 

“ The duty of the College is to furnish 
G liberal education. Professional training 
cannot occupy any of the time without in- 
lerfering with this liberal education.” 

J. B. Sewall goes on to say : 

“ But the college does much in peda- 
gogic incidentally, and my contention is, 
that when it has done its duty as a college, 
for liberal education, it has done its com. 
plete duty. What does it do incidentally ? 

“1, It teaches the #0 de teacher how to 
work by making him work, and by giving 
himexamples of workers. Thus he learns 
by his own experience what to require of 
pupils, and how to make them render the 
work required. This supposes that his 
college professors are good teachers, not 
only themselves workers, but knowing 
howto make him work. Good teachers 
— stimulative and effective pat- 


“This as to colleges simple. We have 
colleges, however, which have grown or 


ate growing into Universities, and with. 


as colleges I make the same conten- 

» but as Universities the case is dif- 
ferent. The University has taken upon 
itself the Office, and therefore the duties 
corresponding of opening lines and lead- 
the way to different fields of attain- 
ment, some of culture and attainment 
¥, others of practical use as professions. 
as a Divinity School, a Law 

» 4Scientific School where one may 

¥ M preparation for being an Engi- 
eet, a Chemist, a Geologist, a Biologist, 
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or an Electrical Engineer, a Medical 
School, a Dental School, a School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, the Bussey Institution 
for Agriculture, and a graduate depart. 
ment in which the lines of study begun in 
the undergraduete course may be farther 
prosecuted, but no provision for instruc- 
tion in the science and art of teaching. 
Why not? Teaching has now become a 
profession. Why ought not the Univer- 
sity to make provision for it as much as 
for business, journalism, or agriculture ? 
Should not the same call which makes it 
a duty in any wise to provide these courses, 
make it a duty to provide a course in 
preparation for teaching? Is teaching 


‘less important than business or farming ? 


‘* The same question might be asked of 
Yale, which makes provision for instruc- 
tion in eight post-graduate courses, but 
not in pedagogic. 

‘*Columbia, Cornell, Michigan, and 
the new Clark University happily do make 
the provision. Johns Hopkins did, but 
with the departure of Prof. Stanley Hall 
to assume the presidency of Clark—Prof. 
Hall gave there a special course in pedago- 
gic—no formal instruction of that character 
has been given. Columbia gives one hour 
weekly through one year, intended as a 
post-graduate course, but open to seniors 
as at elective. Cornell makes the provis- 
ion by lectures, discussions, and essays, 
open to juniors, seniors, and graduates. 
Michigan offers a course through two Se- 
mesters, by recitations, lectures, and the 
Seminarium, in arts and methods, school 
hygiene, school supervision, the principles 
underlying the arts of teaching and gov- 
erning, the comparative study of educa- 
cational systems, domestic and foreign, 
and in the Seminary, the study and dis- 
cussion of social topics in the history and 
philosophy of education, and confers a 
teacher’s diploma upon students and post- 
graduates at the time they receive their 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees, provided 
certain prescribed studies have been pur- 
sued.” 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Mass.,has reached 
its limit of accommodation, notwithstand- 
ing the opening of the new Wood Cot- 
tage, with its provision for fifty additional 
students. Until a new chapel it built, the 
number of students will be limited to six 
hundred and forty. 





oo ——__ —_ 


“ A COMMONPLACE life, we say as we sigh ; 
But why should we sigh as we say ? 
The commonplace sun, in the commonplace 
sky, 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace 
things, 
The flowers that blossom and the bird that 
sings; 
But sad were the world, and dark our lot, 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not, 
And God, who sees each separate soul, 
Out of commonplace things makes His 
beautiful whole.” 








- 


THERE’S life alone in duty done, 
And rest alone in striving. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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A GREAT deal has been said about the 
pernicious effect the different ‘‘ Wild 
West’’ and other Indian shows have had 
upon the Indians engaged in them, but 
little or nothing has ever been done about 
it. Now it looks as if a step in the right 
direction were taken at last. 

During the last two or three years the 
success of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show 
has caused the Indian reservations to be 
drawn upon for performers by the mana- 
gers of other ent ertainments of the same 
class, so that there are now between three 
and four hundred ‘‘wards of the nation’’ 
employed in exhibiting to the untutored 
white man the customs and habits of the 
savage tribes. The Indians being under 
the control of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, cannot leave their reservations with- 
out his permission, and while the depart- 
ment has not yet issued orders prohibiting 
any more of them from going with shows, 
a rule to that effect will probably be 
established. This spring there are a lar- 
ger number of applications for savage per- 
formers than ever before, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has caused reports 
to be made by the agents of tribes 
trom which recruits have heretofore been 
drawn, as to the effect of this new busi- 
ness upon their morals and general be- 
havior. 

The reports are almost unanimous in 
condemning the practice of permitting 
Indians to travel with shows. Those who 
have gone, the agents say, have almost 
without exception returned in a demoral- 
ized condition, with a disinclination to 
work, and often show the effects of vices 
and diseases contracted during their ab- 
sence. The report of Agent Shuler, of 
the White Earth Agency, is a sample of 
the others that have come. He says: 

Fourteen Indians under my charge have 
been traveling with the Wild West Show, 
and have come back worthless vagabonds, 
whose principal desire is to live in idle- 
ness and gain a living by trafficking in 
whisky. Their influence is bad on those 
with whom they associate, and in my 
judgment the government should take 
prompt measures to suppress these shows 
and have the Indians return to their re- 
servations.-—Mai/l and Express. 


A BILL has passed the Senate for the 
removal of the Indians now prisoners at 
Mt. Vernon Barracks, Alabama. They 
are commonly spoken of as the captive 
Apaches, but there are a number of Chiri- 
cahua scouts among them, who seem to 
have been completely lost sight of. The 
chief of these is Chatto, and it was by 
their assistance that the final surrender of 
Geronimo and his band was brought 
about. After the surrender, these scouts 
were discharged. Chatto returned to his 
farm, put in his usual crops, cared for his 
horses and sheep, and conducted himself 
in every way as a good citizen. Before 
his crops were ready for harvesting, he 
was summoned to Washington, where he 
had an interview with the President. 
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He started home, but was arrested at Fort 
Leavenworth, and kept there two months. 
At the end of that time he was taken to 
St. ‘Augustine, and placed in confinement 
with the very savages in whose capture he 
had been the chief instrument. He and 
his brother scouts have been there ever 
since, and the Government has been deaf 
to all appeals for their release.—Jndians’ 
Friend. 


WuaT iT MEANT TO AN INDIAN.— 
When Red Cloud (I think it was) was 
taken to the Capitol that he might be duly 
impressed with the wealth and power of 
his paternal government, his eye was at- 
tracted by the carvings over each of the 
four entrances to the Rotunda. 

One of them represents a white man 
stepping from a boat and receiving an ear 
of corn from an Indian; the second group 
represents ‘‘Penn’s treaty,’’ of which sim- 
ple act of right amd justice, we who are 
Pennsylvanians are so proud; over a third 
door is Pocahontas and Capt. Smitl; 
while the fourth niche is filled by a figure 
of Daniel Boone, standing over the pros- 
trate figure of an Indian. Thechief’s eye 
traveled slowly from one group to the 
other. 

Glancing at the first mentioned, he said, 
musingly, ‘‘Indian give white map corn.’’ 
Then looking at Penn, he said, ‘‘Indian 
give white man land.” 

Turning slowly to the third, he said, 
‘Indian save white man’s life;’’ and look- 
ing at Boone’s figure, after an impressive 
pause; he added: ‘‘White man 4é/ In- 
dian!’ And is not that the whole his- 
tury in a nut-shell?_-Home Mission 
Monthly. 


An INDIAN 
Florence Marracle, an Indian lady from 
Grand River reserve, near Brantford, ar- 
rived here to-day, to take a position in 
the Department of Indian Affairs. This 
is the first instance on record in which an 
Indian /ady has secured an appointment 
in the department buildings in the history 
of the Government. It is only a few days 
ago since Captain Elliott, a Six Nation 
Indian, received an appointment in the 
same department.— Our Forest Children. 
( Canada.) 


THE LARGEST cannon ever made has re- 
cently been completed. It is of cast steel 
and weighs 235 tons. The calibre is 131 
inches, the barrel is 40 feet in length, the 
maximum diameter is 6% feet. It can 
send its projectiles eleven miles. The 
mechanism for loading the huge monster 
is so perfect that it can thunder twice per 
minute, and each time it speaks it costs 
the party firing it from $1,250 to $1,500. 
Nobody knows what it will cost those who 
receive the charge. It was made at the 
Krupp works.— Christian Arbitrator. 

e 


Ir vessels meeting at sea, fall to fighting 
with one another, we may be pretty sure 
they do not belong to the same port. 

—Dillwyn’s Reflections. 


Lapy EMPLOYEE.—Miss 


RURAL. 

TRIMMING.—1. The first law of trim- 
ming is to keep a tree trimmed; that is, 
instead of cutting off large limbs keep all 
superfluous twigs cut off as fast as they 
appear. Especially do not undertake to 
re shape a full grown tree. 

2. Be sure that suckers, both on limbs 
and at the root, are removed once each 
year. These take the vitality from the 
grown limbs, and soon divide up the 
strength of the tree so that it is worth. 
less. 

3. If trees are planted thickly so as to 


secure early shade let it be just twice. 


as thick as they can stand when full 
grown ; and in that case remove every 
other tree as soon as they touch each 
other. 

4. Do not trim one tree after the pat- 
tern of another. There is no ideal shape 
for trees; not even apple trees can be 
forced to conform in style, but much less 
pear trees. One pear as, for instance, the 
Seckel, should be globular headed, while 
the Anjou is pyramidal and the Buffam 
erect as a Lombardy poplar. 

5. Pear trees should be headed low in 
order to secure early fruitage, but most 
trees should be made to branch so as one 
may easily walk underneath. All fruit 
trees bear more abundantly at an early 
age if headed low; so also nut trees. 


6. Do not trim in winter unless in sum. 
mer you have decided what to cut; that 
is, all decisions should be made when the 
foliage ison. The true form of a tree, 
or the removal of a tree can be deter- 
mined in summer and the cutting done 
in fall or spring. I see vast and irretriev- 
able damage done by following the plan 
of judging what is needed while the limbs 
are denuded. 


7. Be sure your tools are in perfect 
order; use a very fine-toothed saw and a 
sharp pruning knife of largest size. Let 
everything be done with the knife as far 
as possible. If the saw is used, smooth 
about the stump with the knife afterward. 
Do not leave any ragged edges of loosened 
bark. 

8. Cut upward in all cases if possible, 
pressing gently against the limb as you 
cut with the other hand. Let the saw 
be used in the same direction, at least 
part of the way through. [If a large limb 
must be removed, always saw from below 
part of the way to prevent splitting. 


g. Let the amputation be as close to 
the tree or limb as possible, cutting 
smooth across. When there is a collar to 
the limb saw just outside that. 


10. Do not think that an orchard must 
be trimmed just to keep you busy. Some 
people have trimming fits when they must 
cut and saw. It makes terrible work. 

11. Don’t trim the first time you look 
over a tree; but make the tree a study 
from all points of view, and then wait till 
you have reviewed the case. You may 
cut in five minutes what Nature cannot 
replace in ten years.—Z. P. Powell, in 
Independent. 


Correspondence, 


SUGGESTIVE QUERIES. 


‘ 
—= 


Turn mo, 10, 1899, 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

Wi h a feeling that some of us who are 
sailing along under outspread Canvas 
of lofty profession are Overstepping the 
bounds of consistency with that profession 
I offer an expression of that feeling to the 
readers of Friends’ Review, in which I finda 
call for Friends to petition Congress against 
the large proposed outlay for warlike pur. 
poses, the prosecution of which I would 
advise to the full extent of consistent pro. 
priety. 

When Christ, who had been so long 
heralded as ‘‘ The Prince of Peace and 
our Lawgiver,’’ appeared on the earth to 
establish His kingdom aud government 
thereof, (it) the latter, was more unique 
and economic than that of any other 
government before or since founded, 
Emanating from the King of kings, it was 
perfection. Instead of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth, it was all love 
and good-will. Its entire fabric, the warp 
and woof, and every part interwoven in 
its structure was in itself the embodiment 
of love to God, and on earth peace and 
good-will to man. Swords were to be 
beaten into ploughshares, spears to prun- 
ing hooks, and war to be learned no more, 

On this platform Friends planted them 
selves and preached and wrote therefrom, 
of the sublimity and supremacy of both 
the kingdom and its government. When 
a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, our present President was 
placed by his party on its platform witha 
requirement that the government should 
make large expenditures for warlike pur- 
poses, rebuilding the navy, for armament, 
&c., one of his duties, if elected, would 
be to exercise the functions of his office 
towards the execution of that requirement 
of his party ; and let me ask, what would 
a vote for his election be, short of a sup 
port of the measures which Ae was bound 
to support ? 

And what could the voter be, short ofa 
participant in that support? The query 
which forces itself on my mind is, with 
what consistency can a person standing 0b 
the first-named platform, under the guid- 
ance and leadership of this “ Prince of 
Peace,” by-his vote, support, or sanction 
the directly opposite requirements from 
the other platform ; making and restoring 
war weapons and on an extensive scale 
Also, if I had felt no misgivings in rela- 
tion thereto, had felt at liberty to vote ™ 
ticket from the second platform and Its 
requirings, and had done so, with W 
consistency could I now ask Congress - 
to adopt what I had voted for. Far be! 
from me to throw an influence in a wr00g 
direction. As before stated 1 hope the 
petition will be executed to the full eis 
of consistency. ‘‘ Prayer OF Coase 
drums,” so well illustrated by Richard # 
Thomas in Friends’ Review, No. 3h 8 
worthy of our deliberate consideratioa. 

In whatever direction we may 
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byselfih interests, or whatever our de- 
sires may be respecting certain political 
issues, in which we may take part by our 
yotes, it God's glory and the best interest 
of humanity are our aim, and we yield 
ourselves wholly to the dictates of our un- 
erring Guide, in full faith and confidence 
that He will overrule all to His glory ard 
for our good, it will be so. And we will 
find that He can take care of His own 
affairs and us too far better than we can. 
GEORGE TABER. 
Vassalboro, Maine. 








For Friends’ Review. 


ELI AND SIBYL JONES, 





Long years ago when we were young, and 
knew . aere- 
The fondimaginings of childhood’s dreams, 
We sat around the hearthstone’s evening 
glow*e =~ 
And talked of} Palestine, its hills and 
streams, 


The Jordan shimmered in the moon’s pale 
light 
We pictured Nebo’s lone mysterious crest ; 
We spread our little sails on Galilee, 
The Dead Sea bore us on its lifeless bre ast. 


For you, dear friends, had made The Holy 
Land 
With all its lore, and ancient loves, our 


own ; 
You brought us pebbles from the Jordan’s 
beach“* — 
And leaves, that in Gethsemane had 
grown, 


‘A sprig of hyssop from the Temple yard, 
A tiny shell from sacred wavewashed 
shores, 
Unlocked to childish fancy's wondering gaze 
The Holy Land’s mysterious, sacred doors. 


a ‘ ° . . 
0, friends. who wend once more your way to 
lands 
So distant, so mysterious, so divine, 
This time we look in vain for token sent, 
In vain we look for shell or leaf or sign. 


You come not back to bring us friendly word 
Of realms beyond, which holy feet have 


_ pressed, 
No little stone from Jordan where you 
crossed, 
Or blossom from the garden where you 
rest, 


No branch from Nebo, whence the royal sight 


Of promised lands beyond, dawned on 
your view, 


No tale of ancient cities on the plains, 


narrow gateway hardly let you 
through, 


No wafer, from the Temple's hallowed board 


€ saints receive the Eucharist com- 
plete. 


No white sand from immortal shores you 
tread ; 
No photographs of “kings and priests” 
you meet, 


We wait in patience till our sails are set, 


And our frail boats slide from life’s drifting 
sand 


Into the unknown waters of the sea 
laves the bounds of Heaven's Holy 
d, ELIZABETH GRINNELL, 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.—The coal miners have succeeded in 
securing from the masters the advance they 
demanded, Despatches from the mining 
districts report that the men are everywhere 
going back to work, 

The Queen has affixed her royal signature 
to the extradition treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain. The official publi- 
cation will soon follow, 

Michael Davitt is about to establish a 
weekly paper in London, entitled the Lador 
World. \t will be the organ of the labor 
movement in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
will advocate radical principles of reform in 
labor, land, and questions affecting the social 
condition of the masses. The paper will, as 
a matter of course, give to the cause of Home 
Rule that strenuous, uncompromising support 
which is to be expected from the political 
status of the editor. 

In the House of Commons, on the evening 
of the 21st inst., Mr. Labouchere, whose sen- 
tence of suspension had expired, moved the 
abolition of hereditary representation in Par- 
liament, He said that democracy in Eng- 
land had become a practical reality, and that 
legislators ruling by the mere accident of 
birth had become its fatal antagonists. The 
seconder of the motion stated that it did not 
aim to abolish the House of Lords, but only 
to modify it in accordance with the develop- 
ment, power and progression of the demo- 
cratic spirit of the times. The motion was 
defeated, the vote being 139 for, and 2o1 
against. The majority was but 62 

Norway.—tThe Consul at Christiana, Nor- 
way, has informed the Department of State 
that the number of lepers in Norway has been 
reduced to 1000, and that stringent measures 
have been taken for its eradication, 

GERMANY,.—One of the German papers 
contains Imperial rescripts cordially thanking 
Prince Bismarck for his services, and appoint- 
ing him Duke of Laurenberg, a Colonel-Gen- 
eral of Cavalry and a Field Marshal Gen- 
eral, alsoappointing Count Herbert Bismarck 
ad interim Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
President of the Prussian Ministry. 

The committee of the Labor Conference, 
presided over by Jules Simon, has agreed to 
the exclusion of children under twelve years 
of age frum factories. 

AUSTRIA.—It is reported here that Count 
Kalnoky, the Imperial Prime Minister, has 
suggested that a conference be held between 
Emperor William, Emperor Francis Joseph 
and King Humbert as the only means of al- 
laying the anxiety prevailing in Austria and 
Italy in regard to the situation arising from 
Prince Bismarck’s resignation, It is hoped 
that Emperor William will agree to attend 
such a conference, and that he will bring with 
him Gen, Von Caprivi, the new Chancellor, 

The Austrian Government considers that 
Emperor William’s declination to attend 
such a conference would cause trouble and 
uneasiness throughout Europe. Especially 
would this be the case in the Balkan States, 
in regard to which, it is reported, that the 
Governments of Russia and Germany are 
tending to an agreement at the expense of 
Bulgaria. ° 

ITALY.—The laborers in Milan arein great 
distress. Thousands are parading the streets 
with bands of music and red flags, accompa- 
hied by their wives and children Five thou- 
sand dollars were subscribed for their relief, 
but more money is wanted. 

Spain.—Malaga and neighboring towns 
were shaken by an earthquake on the Igth 
inst. 

SWITZERLAND.—In many parts of Switzer- 
land the villagers are retreating to the val- 





leys, enormous avalanches being imminent, 

JApAN.—It has been twice reported that 
the highest mountain in Japan, known as Fu- 
jtyama, an extinct volcano, with animmense 
crater, which has not been in a state of ac- 
tivity for 700 years, is throwing out volumes 
of black smoke. This volcano is seven miles 
from Tokio, and, considering its long period 
of inactivity, much alarm is felt at this sign 
of internal agitation. . This mountain is over 
12,000 feet high. 

DENMARK.—The Minister of War an- 
nounced in the Folkething on the 24th inst, 
that Socialist workmen would not be em. 
ployed in the State workshops, This deci- 
sion is based on the ground that they are 
subject to foreign influence. 


Domestic,—A freight train on the Ontario 
and Western Railroad was wrecked at Rock- 
land, New York, on the 2oth inst. One man 
was killed and one injured, 

Despatches from various points in the In-) 
dian Territory state that a general raid has 
been begun by United States Marshal Wal- 
ker and his deputies against the sellers of 
intoxicating liquors. 

A severe thunder storm passed over the 
mining pueblo of Huachaca, in Peru, recent- 
ly, and lightning struck the magazine, ex- 
ploding 200 cases of dynamite and giant 
powder, The entire works were wrecked, 
while five persons were killed and about forty 
more or less seriously injured, Fires imme- 
diately broke out in several places, but were 
soon extinguished, 

A passenger train on the Union Pacific 
Railroad was ditched near Brookville, Kan- 
sas, on the night of the 22d inst. by spread- 
ing rails, Four persons are reported killed 
and several injured. The wires are down 
and it was impossible to get details. 

A passenger and freight train collided on 
the Western New York and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, near Portage, New York, on the 
night of the 22d inst. Each train was going 
at a rapid rate and the crash came with ter- 
rible force, Fifteen cars and both engines 
were converted into a mass of débris, Twe 
men are reported killed and six injured, one 
fatally. The cause of the accident, it is stated, 
was the giving of a wrong order to the freight 
conductor by the operator at Rossburg. 

A freight train on the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad jumped the track near Sarato- 
ga, New York, on the 22d inst. Ten loaded 
cars rolled down a steep embankment and 
were demolished, The loss is said to be very 
heavy. 

The vote on the Blair bill which ended the 
long debate, resulted in ayes 31, nays 37 

There is said to be a tree at Mouxello, 
Florida, which bears three kinds of fruit— 
quinces, pears and apples, 

A mountain sheep killed recently in the 
Bernardino Mountains, California, weighed, 
when dressed, 410 pounds, 


<3 Died. 


HOAG.—At her home in Adrian, Mich., 
Twelfth mo, sth, 1889, Mary B. Hoag, aged 
76 years. 

As a shock of corn fully ripe she was ga- 
thered by the Heavenly Reaper into her 
Father's house. Born in Otsego county, N. 
Y., in 1813, and for many years a member 
Butternuts Quarterly Meeting, N. Y. 

Her husband died when they had been 
married six years, and she was left alone to 
bring up an only son, She often expressed 
her great love for her dear Saviour, saying 
that He had been to her more than an earth- 
ly friend, a Father to her fatherless boy and 
truly the widow’s God, 
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She removed to Adrian, Mich,, in 1865, 
since which time she has been a member and 
elder of Adrian Quarterly Meeting. She was 
strongly attached to the Society of Friends, 
and often travailed in spirit for the welfare 
of Zion, A good Samaritan truly, she deeply 
sympathized with and often assisted the un- 
fortunate pecuniarily and with loving coun- 
sel, many of whom are glad to rise up and 
call her blessed. 


JESSUP.—At the residence of her son, 
Lewis Jessup, near Western Grove, Indiana, 
Jane Jessup, on Third mo, 15th, 1890, in the 
77th year of her age; an esteemed member 
of Westland Monthly Meeting. 

Her remains were buried in Friends’ burial 
ground, Carthage, Third mo. 17th, 
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HE next meeting of the Friends’ 

Teachers’ Association of Philadel- 

phia will be held at 140 N. 16th Street, 
Fourth mo. 5th, 1890, 2 p. m. 


— PROGRAMME: — 


1, LAST WORDS ON THEGRAMMAR QUESTION 
L H. Warrsgrs, Media, Pa. 


2, EXAMINATIONS. A. Tuomas Situ, Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 


= SENSIBLE 
| WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 

7 om NOW IN USE. 
/~¢\Best for Health, Keo- 

s nomy and Beauty. 
Burrons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS, 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Oord- Edge Button 
Holes—ront wear out, 
FiT ALL AGEKS— 
Infants to Adults, 
Sold by Leading 


( RETAILERS 
Ne Lay) everywhere. 


f a By Send for Circular, 
iy FERRIS BROS., 
7 Manufacturers, 


341 BROADWAY, New York. 


VIARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


Wy aleO 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated, Best class of Wood Engrav- 
hed weekly. Send for specimen 

. Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial, $1. 
N & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


RCHITECTS & BUILDERS 


Edition of Scientific American. 


A great success. Each issue contains colored 
lithographic plates of country and city residen- 
ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 
and full plans and specifications for the use of 
such as contemplate ew ee Price $2.50 a year, 
2%cts.acopy. MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


may be secur- 
ed by apply- 
ing to MUNN 
& Co., who 
have had over 


40 years’ experience and have made over 

100,000 appligations for American and For- 

eign patents. Send for Handbook. Corres- 
pondence strictly confidential. . 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark ns not re faggnee i. the ru 
ent Office, a to MUNN O., and proc 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, maps, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors, 
GENERAL OFFICE: 81 Broapway, N. Y¥- 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE on the 

Christian Principles of Civil Govern- 
ment will be held in Lincoln Music Hall, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 2 and 3, under 
the auspices of the National Reform Asso- 
ciation. 

The object of the Conference is to em- 
phasize the justice and necessity of the ex- 
isting Christian features of the American 
Government, and to urge the many impor- 
tant measures now pending before Congress 
which involve our national Christianity. 

The call is signed by His Honor, Ex-Jus- 
tice Strong, formerly of the Supreme Court 
of the United States ; Joseph Cook, Boston ; 
the Hon. Wm. Windom, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Bishops Huntington, Tuttle, 
Williams and Coleman, of the Episcopal 
Church ; Bishops Hurst, Walden and An- 
drews, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 








and many others. 
Christian citizens are earnestly invited to 
attend this Conference, 


QUEEN ¢.C0.994 CHESTS 
Ms & . PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION 
HEMICALS ET 


W GARRETT TAYLOR, 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR. 
MARY E. TAYLOR, 


LAYER-OUT OF THE Deap, 


1814 Diamond Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
Association of Friends’ of Philadel- 
phia.—Two new tracts have been printed 
and are for sale, ‘‘ Alaska’’ and ‘‘ The New 
Wide Awakes. Apply to 
E. W. BAcon, 
4673 Knox Street, 
Germantown, Phila. 


STATED MEETING OF THE WO. 
men’s Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held at 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Third 
month 28th, 1890, at 10.30 A. M. 
M. C, WIsTAR, Secretary, pro. tem, 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


A small number of scholarships yielding $300 each, 
will be given to students of good character and 
scholarship for the Collegiate Year 1890-91. Blank 
forms for application will be furnished by the Presi- 
dent.—Four Fellowships, covering expenses of Board 
and Tuition, one each to a graduate of Earlham, 
Penn., Wilmington and Haverford, will be award- 
ed Fifth mo, Ist. Applicants must be nominated 
by the College which graduated them. 


Address President of HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


TAILORING 


We have a splendid selection of sea- 
sonable goods which we offer to make 
up to order at very reasonable prices. 

PLAIN COATS a specialty. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionabie Tailor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philad’a, Pa. 





[Third me, 


AMERICAN 


INSURANCE COMPANy, 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


CAGE CAPTBARss och cccscccccscoscoes 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims...... ondeses oeeceeeeedy 733,053.18 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN, 1, 1890, 
' $2,642,669.97. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS, 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 

Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr,, 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 


Advertisements in Friends’ Review, 


TABLE OF RATES. 





Column 1 2 4 13 26 2 
Space. | time. | times.| times. times. | times, times, 
1 Inch ..| $1 25 |$ 2 00 |$ 8 50 |$11 00 |$ 19 50$ 92 50 
g% 200} 325 | 550] 1725) 3100) 2M 
275 | 450| 7 50/2400) 43.00 7150 
7 50 12 00 | 20 00 65 00 | 117 00! 195 0 





Single insertions, or those repeated not 
more than four times, must be prepaid; 
others may be paid for monthly. 


Higher rates will be charged for adver 
tisements that are to have fixed positions, 


Advertisements received till 12 M. on Sey- 
enth-day (Saturday) for the number of the 
succeeding week, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW, 
1305 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Desirable Investments 


TO PERSONS WHO ARE SEEKING A 
PERFECTLY SAFE AND DESIRABLE IN- 
VESTMENT, I can unhesitatingly recommend # 
Bond paying 6 per cent. interest clear of State 
tax, secured by a paid up capital of $500,000 
collateral deposited with The Girard Life Insur- 
ance, Annuity and Trust Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, as Trustee for the bondholders. Principal 
and interest payable at the office of “ The 
where Bonds can be registered if desired. 
of Bonds par and accrued interest. For full de 
tailed information apply to 


WM. P. HUSTON, 


9 years Actuary of the Girard Life Insurance, Annulty 
and Trust Company. 


Office in “‘Girard Building.” 
entities tsa eaesns tenia 


. made 
A ICONTH can be 
Y 4.22to $250 cea ic... for us. Person hole 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give cofitably 
Gmeso the hasiness, Spare noes vis auc cithes. 
emplo; also. ew vaca’ . 
B F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmona, ‘ 


O RENT.—A desirable country homé 
5 miles out, ten acres, stable, &c. Moderna 
veniences. By the year $25.00 per month, s 1. 


50.00 per month. , oe 
ed for the summer Opice ot Friends Review. 
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